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CHAPTER I 

/- . INTRODUCTION 

Making out a case for reconsidering our position in regard to 
heretics and schismatics. Dissensions arise sometimes from 
pretexts, sometimes from real injustice. Room for compromise. 
In all dissensions, wrong on both sides. Government and 
doctrine causes of disunion ; ruling too strictly, teaching too 
minutely. Surrender possible of all that theologians teach. 
Teaching of the Church small in quantity. Theology a fashion. 
Similar temporary and erroneous opinions in the Early Church. 
Church infallible. Yet acknowledges errors. Council of 
Trent, De Reformatione. Truth in some of the accusations 
brought against us by the Reformers. 

I HAVE tried in this book to make out a case for recon- 
sidering our position in relation to heretical and 
schismatical churches. That is all that I have tried to 
do. Yet I am aware that in places I have written as if 
I intended to do more than make out a case. That 
was unavoidable. The arguments themselves led to 
the necessity of certain changes ; and I have followed 
the lead of the arguments. I have said in more than 
one place this should be done, or that change should be 
made. If I had not done this, the reasoning would 
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have appeared weak and inconclusive. At the same 
time, every one knows that in practical things of 
immense importance there is seldom only one way out 
of a difficulty. Dissensions are supposed never to arise 
except out of injustice ; but everybody knows that 
among individuals they arise from all kinds of causes, 
and that pretexts are often made where there is no real 
injustice, or no injustice worth mentioning. Such 
dissensions are often made up by doing away with the 
pretext, without remedying the injustice at all. Where 
the injustice is real and important, the first step must 
be to put the injustice right. And after that, very often 
reconciliation will not be complete at once. Time, and 
goodwill, and mutual good offices, may be necessary for 
the return of friendship, especially if the original 
injustice was inflicted deliberately. For deliberation 
in such a matter creates distrust, and distrust is not 
easy to destroy. 

In the same way, dissensions between public bodies, 
such as Churches, ought not to arise except from 
injustice ; but they do arise from pretexts. Heresies 
and schisms have never been brought about by calm 
and dispassionate thought. History shows that anger 
and hatred and accusations and confusion were present 
at the birth of heresy and schism. In this they are 
different from the Kingdom of God, for " the Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation." The passions of 
anger and hatred are the very ones that are fond of 
pretexts. Politics, statecraft and the spirit of nation- 
ality often had a great deal to do with producing heresy 
and schism ; so had vanity, self-interest and the deter- 
mination not to give in. Who can trace the effects of 
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all these influences? And if we could trace them, 
what would be the use of doing so now ? Historically 
it might be interesting, but it would not bring about 
reunion, to probe the motives of men who lived long 
ago. 

In our own days politics, interest and the determina* 
tion not to give in, have no doubt a great influence on 
the continuation of our dissensions. Conciliation and 
prudence would seem to be the only means of counter- 
acting them. But all the conciliation in the world will 
be insufficient to make us forget those points on which 
we say that we differ. If any one is kept out of the 
Catholic Church, by interest, or by politics, or by vice, 
he never says so ; he says that it is on account of 
doctrine or discipline ; and in saying so, he says what 
many men say in all sincerity and honesty. 

I have undertaken to examine only those points on 
which we say that we differ. And I show that there is 
room for compromise. If we want reunion, it will 
never do for us Catholics to say absolutely that we 
have all along been right in everything, and that we 
cannot give in in anything. Quarrels and dissensions 
are human things. In human things there is always 
room for give and take. We must apply to dissensions 
among Churches the same rule that we apply to dissen- 
sions between individuals and nations : we never say 
that one side is quite in the right, and the other quite 
in the wrong ; we say that there was wrong on both 
sides. Therefore we must say that in all heresies and 
schisms there was wrong on both sides, and the greatest 
wrong of all is the dissension itself. ' We Catholics 
always have said that on questions of discipline it is 
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possible for us to give up anything, even to the celibacy 
of the clergy, as Cardinal Vaughan has said. The 
difficulty is that we thus offer what nobody wants, for 
discipline alone has never produced heresy or schism. 
Government and doctrine are the causes of disunion. 
We have ruled too strictly and taught too minutely. 
That is what our separated brethren complain of. If 
we have ruled too strictly, we can of course give in on 
that point, for that reduces itself to a question of 
discipline. But on doctrine can we surrender anything ? 
I show that, contrary to what is commonly said by 
Catholics, we can surrender a vast body of doctrine. 
We can surrender all that is taught not by the Church 
but in the Church by theologians. And the difference 
between what is taught by the Church and what is 
taught by theologians is enormous. The quantity of 
what the Church teaches is not great ; all the definitions 
put together would make a very small book. Even if 
we added the Catechism of the Council of Trent, which 
is also the teaching of the Church, though not so 
authoritative as the definitions, still the book would be 
small. Whereas theologians have written an immense 
number of books. And the quality is different. For 
theologians teach minutely, scientifically, and apparently 
with accuracy, for accuracy ought to go with minute- 
ness. The Church teaches in a more popular and 
simple way. There is, of course, no doubt that we can 
surrender practically all that theologians teach over and 
above what the Church teaches. For there are fashions 
in theological thought, just as in other kinds of thought. 
Men have their fashions in theories, and women have 
theirs in dresses. All fashions are temporary, but the 
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teaching of the Church is eternal. If we separate the 
eternal from the temporary, we shall do away with 
many causes of disunion. Moreover, I have shown 
that, even when the Church has borrowed from the 
theologians, it is possible for us to practise what is 
called economy, even if we cannot surrender anything. 
For in borrowing from theologians the Church has only 
borrowed science, or analysis, not faith. Faith is not 
in the custody of theologians, it is in the custody of the 
Church as a whole. But the science of faith, and the 
explanation of mysteries, and the analysis of great 
truths, those are in the custody of theologians, but 
they are not so important as unity. 

Far greater importance is attached to theologians 
and to their teaching than they really deserve. They 
occupy so much of the attention of the Church, that 
they appear to be indispensable to the existence of the 
Church. But there was a time when there were no 
theologians and no system of theology. If that is 
so, that time can come again without any injury to the 
Church. 

it may be well to mention the periods of various 
modes of thought in the Church, for that will show how 
widespread false opinions have been. In the very 
beginning, among the first Christians, there were at 
least four errors commonly held even by the Apostles, 
though not officially taught : the necessity of living in 
common and of possessing no private property; secondly, 
the belief — and the practice — that no gentiles were to 
be received ; thirdly, that the end of the world W2ts to 
come soon; fourthly, that the number of the faithful 
would never be great. 
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Next came the opinion that, no one could be saved 
without keeping the law of Moses. But this error was 
never universal, for the gentile converts never held it. 
This is one case in which the Church learned some- 
thing from converts. History supplies many similar 
instances. And it is probable that the future will 
supply even greater ones than the past. For we 
hope for the conversion of the English-speaking peoples. 
But we cannot expect that so large a body of men 
speaking one language, coming into the Church, will 
make no difference to the Church. They can never be 
like a drop in the ocean. 

The ages of the Fathers is the second period. During 
this, the belief in mystical numbers prevailed. St. 
Augustin explains that there were twelve Apostles, 
because there are four parts of the world — north, south, 
east and west — to which the Apostles had to preach the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity, and because four times 
three are twelve. Ven. Bede explains why there were 
seventy-two disciples. He says that our Lord calls 
Himself the day and the Apostles the twelve hours of 
the day, that three days* represent the Blessed Trinity, 
that in three days there are seventy-two hours, that 
therefore there had to be seventy-two disciples. St. 
Jerome numbers the miracles of Christ, and finds a 
mystical meaning in their order. St. Gregory finds 
mystical meanings in the number of the ten virgins, the 
five talents, and so on. The sermons of the Fathers 
are full of these things. But no one preaches them 
now. In those days it would, no doubt, have been 
considered rash and uncatholic to think little of mystical 
numbers. But now the best Catholics think nothing of 
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them. Fortunately, no one was ever cast out of the 
Church on account of these numbers. That is so 
because there was no opposition to the Fathers, conse- 
quently they had no party spirit or wish for victory. 

The third period is the one in which we live, the age 
of theologians. It is not likely that this age has not its 
errors, if the Fathers and the Apostles had theirs. To 
begin with, there is party spirit now. That cannot be 
otherwise since there are rival classes of theologians ; 
in dogma there are Thomists and Scotists, to mention 
no others ; in morals there are Redemptorists and 
Jesuits, and many others might be mentioned. But 
the main error in which all theologians more or less 
agree is that the science and analysis of religion is as 
important as religion ; that the explanation of a mystery 
(which, of course, never is an explanation, for mysteries 
cannot be explained) is as necessary for salvation as 
the mystery itself; that men must live according to the 
opinions of theologians, even when theologians differ 
among themselves, as they constantly do, for there is 
no question debated by moral theologians on which 
there are not at least two opinions, so that it is a 
marvel how moral theology came to be called a science; 
that it is right to exaggerate the authority of the 
Church, the importance of obligations or duties, and 
the guilt of sin. In a word, exaggeration seems to be 
the sin of theologians and the sin of this age. Un- 
fortunately, it is not merely a domestic sin, for it has 
driven many out of the Church. 

The Catholic Church claims to be infallible. She is 
the only Church that makes this claim. But she does 
not claim to be infallible in everything. For instance, 
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she does not claim to be infallible in discipline, or in 
canon law, or in beliefs that are universally held at 
any one time or period, or in the doctrine of her 
theologians, or in liturgy, or even in the catechism 
issued by the Council of Trent ; still less in decrees 
issued by the Sacred Congregations in Rome. In- 
fallibility is only in strict definitions. It is therefore 
only like a thread running through the teaching of the 
Church. 
9 The Catholic Church is also the only Church that 
^ has acknowledged errors. She has done this many 
times, but especially in the Council of Trent. More 
than half the work of the Council is called De 
Reformations And reformation, of course, means the 
existence of errors. Nor does -the Council refer only 
to errors in morals, or practice, or customs, or discip- 
line, but to errors in faith and in doctrine also ; for, to 
quote one passage out of many, in the decree on 
Indulgences in the last session, it speaks of super- 
stition and ignorance, as well as of avarice, irrever- 
ence, and other corruptions. That passage, and many 
other similar ones, are proof that the accusations 
brought against us by those who are called the 
Reformers had some truth in them. We say, of 
course, that the Reformers went too far. And that is 
infallibly true, for they denied doctrines that have 
always been held in the Church, and that are defined 
and fundamental. They wanted to destroy abuses, 
and they began by denying truths. That is evidently 
not the right way to set to work. But if they went 
too far, is it infallibly certain that the Council of Trent 
went far enough ? Or is it infallibly certain that the 
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wishes and intentions of the Council have been 
carried out? Or is it an article of faith that no 
abuses have crept in since then ? Evidently there is 
no certainty about any of these things. Therefore 
they are open to examination. I have examined them 
in the following pages. If there is no greater good to 
be aimed at than the Reunion of Christendom, no 
freedom or boldness can be too great in such an 
examination. I have used the greatest freedom, but I. 
have used it with the greatest submission, for I submit 
everything to the authority of the Church. As I said 
in the beginning, I may be wrong in saying that this 
change or that should take place. But I cannot be 
wrong in saying that great changes must take place, 
for no one expects reunion to come about on account 
of slight or trivial changes. The cause for the great 
evil of disunion must have been very great, and the 
remedy must be equally great. I repeat that I do not 
pretend to have found a way out of the difficulty. But 
I think I have made it clear that there is room for 
compromise. 
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CHAPTER II 

SCIENTIFIC RELIGION 

Science of religion good for the learned, impossible for the bulk of 
mankind, therefore not necessary for salvation. Teaching of 
Christ •• hidden from the wise and the prudent, revealed to little 
ones." St. Paul spoke wisdom among the perfect, calls 
contention a sign oi. carnal mind, there is no theology uncon- 
tentious. " Not to be more wise than it behoveth to be wise, 
to be wise unto sobriety." •* Science puffeth up, Charity 
buildeth up." " Without understanding either what they say 
or what they afl&rm." Christ taught without accuracy, for He 
spoke and did not write. Apostles wrote not scientifically, 
used no strict definitions, no scientific divisions. The Fathers 
of the Church not scientific. Council of Trent opposed to 
scientific theological teaching. Forgotten definitions of faith. 
Not necessary for salvation to know how to read and write. 

It would be a step towards the reunion of Christen- 
dom if we could abandoti scientific religion. I do not 
mean that we should abandon it altogether. It is not 
possible that theologians and philosophers should not 
take an interest in the scientific explanations of the 
mysteries of our holy religion, but it is quite possible 
not to impose such explanations and conclusions upon 
simple people, who know nothing of arguments, syllo- 
gisms, premisses, principles, conclusions, and demon- 
strations. Long and learned words have sometimes a 
meaning for learned men, but they never have any 
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meaning for the unlearned, and sometimes they have 
none even for the learned. The principle of " caviare 
to the general " applies in religion as well as in every- 
thing else. There are things that only the learned can 
appreciate. And however useful and true and interest- 
ing those things may be, they cannot be necessary for 
salvation. For salvation is the inheritance of the bulk 
of mankind, and the bulk of mankind cannot be learned 
or scientific. The vast majority of mankind can make 
use of religious truth only in the same way as most 
men enjoy the sunlight. Astronomers are not satisfied 
without knowing the size and the distance and the 
weight of the sun, and they study in what way light 
and electricity and other influences come from the sun. 
But the man who has to earn his daily bread in the 
sweat of his brow troubles his mind about none of 
these things ; he simply enjoys the light and the heat 
without inquiring how they come to him. Of course 
it improves a man's mind to learn what astronomers 
study; but it would not add to his happiness to be 
obliged under dire penalties to believe all that they 
teach. So we should encourage all men to learn 
something of theology, but no man should be cast out 
of the Church on account of scientific questions. 

We must remember that the disciples. whom Jesus 
chose were simple and unlearned men. All unlearned 
as they were. He said to them : ** To you it is given to 
know the mystery of the Kingdom of God." There- 
fore, even in our own days, and in all days to the end 
of time, it is to the simple that the knowledge of the 
mystery of the Kingdom of God is given. For salva- 
tion does not become more difficult as time goes on. 
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but the science of religion does become more difficult 
daily. 

Again, in Matt. xi. 25 : ** Jesus said : I confess to 
thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hidden these things from the wise and the 
prudent, and hast revealed them to little ones. Even 
so. Father, because it was thus pleasing to thee. ♦ • . . 
Come to me all you that labour and are heavily 
burdened, and I will refresh you, and you shall find 
rest for your souls. For my yoke is sweet and my 
burden light." Every one that reads these words can 
feel the solemnity of the tone in which they were 
spoken. They sound as if they came from the heart, 
and as if our Lord attached the greatest importance to 
the revelation having been made to the little ones. 
All this is expressed in St. Luke x. 21, for he says: 
"At that hour He exulted in the Holy Ghost, and 
said : I confess to the Father," &c. Can we say that 
these words apply to scientific or theological religion ? 
Is that hidden from the wise and the prudent ? Is it 
revealed to little ones ? Can we call all those that 
labour and are heavily burdened? Can we promise 
them rest for their souls in the science of religion? 
Is it not common for our spiritual writers to dis- 
tinguish the science of the saints from the science of 
the learned ? Take, for instance, the first chapter of 
the Imitation of Christ. You will find there, "What 
doth it profit thee to dispute learnedly about the 
Trinity, if thou art wanting in humility, and thereby 
art displeasing to the Trinity? Long words do not 
make a man just and holy, but a virtuous life makes a 
man dear to God. I wish much more to feel com- 
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punction than to know its definition. If thou didst 
know the whole Bible by heart, and the sayings of all 
the philosophers, what would it all profit thee without 
the charity and the grace of God ? " Rest for the 
soul and refreshment for those who labour and are 
heavily burdened, is in the science of the saints, not 
in learned disputations. Who can say that the burden 
of theological science is light? Yet Christ has said, 
" My burden is light." 

A third time our Lord taught this same truth when 
He set a little child before the Apostles as a pattern, 
saying : '* Unless you become like little children, you 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. For of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Suffer the little ones to 
come to me, and forbid them not." Is it not true that 
we go against these commandments whenever we 
impose theological learning on men who have had no 
theological training ? If we exclude people from the 
Church because they are not willing to adopt an 
abstruse explanation of a mystery, are we not going 
too far ? It might be well to exclude them from the 
priesthood, or from the episcopal dignity, or from a 
chair of theology, or from a professorship in a Catholic 
university, or even from Catholic schools altogether ; 
for scientific religion may very well be considered 
absolutely necessary in all those cases, and in many 
more perhaps. But is it necessary for salvation ? Or 
is it necessary as a qualification for membership in the 
Church ? 

I come now to the teaching of St. Paul. In Cor. i. 
21, he says : " I came to you not in sublimity of word 
or of wisdom, announcing to you the testimony of 
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Christ . . . and my speech and my preaching was not 
in the persuasive words of human wisdom. . . . But 
we speak wisdom among the perfect, not the wisdom 
of this world . . . but we speak the wisdom of God in 
mystery. . . . And I, brethren, was not able to speak 
to you as to spiritual men, but as to carnal men. As 
to little ones in Christ, I gave you milk,. not food, for 
you were not able. And you are not able even now, 
for you are still carnal. For since there is jealousy 
among you, and contention, are you not carnal, and do 
you not walk according to man ? " If St. Paul is 
right in saying that jealousy and contention are proofs 
of a human and carnal disposition, can we say that 
theological science is altogether divine ? And if it is 
not altogether divine, how can we impose its conclu- 
sions as necessary for salvation. Probabilism, Equi- 
probabilism, Tutiorism, and other moral systems, as 
they are called, have been much discussed and dis- 
puted over in recent times. The mere fact that they 
have engendered jealousy and contention proves that 
they are imperfect and human. Yet we impose them 
as necessary, and refuse absolution to those who do 
not agree with us 1 

It is manifest from this passage that St. Paul had 
two ways of teaching : one for the simple and one for 
the perfect. It is manifest also, that what he taught to 
the simple was sufficient for salvation, and that he 
disapproved of all disputes. Therefore we should have 
two ways of teaching, since the simple and the un- 
learned, like the poor, are always with us ; and what 
they can understand should be the measure of what is 
necessary for membership of the Church. One of the 
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signs that our Lord gave of the Kingdom of God having 
come was : " The poor have the Gospel preached to 
them." If there are to be disputes — and it seems that 
there always must be — let them be like the disputes 
among astronomers, or doctors, or musicians ; let them 
affect no eternal interest and, if possible, no temporal 
interest. There is no good reason why theological 
disputes should not be purely theoretical. Some are. 
Thus the Greeks use leavened bread, and we let them ; 
we do not excommunicate them for it. We use un- 
leavened bread, and they do not excommunicate us. 
Why should not the same toleration be extended to all 
the points on which theologians differ? There are 
many such cases : In the East priests marry, in the 
West they are celibate ; rites, languages, and cere- 
monies differ in different countries. The Latin Church 
has four sacred orders — viz., bishops, priests, deacons 
and sub-deacons; other Churches have only three — 
bishops, priests, and deacons. We have four minor 
orders ; other Churches have had more than four, and 
some now, I think, have less than four. Such points as 
these are as important as the ones on which separation 
has followed. No error in these matters is as great as 
contention. And no truth is as important as charity 
and unity. Among the early Christians toleration was 
much greater than any that exists among us now 
between Church and Church ; the Apostles used to go 
up to the Temple to pray, they took part in the services 
of an obsolete religion ; whereas, our theologians go so 
far as to say that a Catholic may not show any outward 
respect to the blessed Eucharist in a schismatic Greek 
Church ; they say that inward respect and adoration is 
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permissible, because Christ is truly present there, but 
that a genuflection, or any other mark of respect, would 
be partaking in schismatical worship. Silence on such 
points as these is golden, especially in times where the 
attempt to settle such points is theoretical rather than 
practical. Our theologians write in a theoretical and 
abstract sense. Would it not be better not to write on 
these theoretical points at all ? Or, if you must write, 
let it be on the side of charity and unity rather than 
on the side of mutual hatred. " Qm's nos separabit a 
charitate Christi?** What tribulation, and anguish, and 
hunger, and nakedness, and danger, and persecution, 
and the sword were not able to do, has been done by 
a too scientific study of theology. There was no 
separation among Christians, they were all united in 
charity as long as the times of persecution lasted. For 
in those days it was not possible for them to attach such 
great importance to abstract and recondite questions, 
they had something more important to think about. It 
has often been said that, as soon as peace was given to 
the Church, heresies arose. Does not that show that 
Christians have still to learn how to make as good a 
use of peace as of persecution ? Many a man is able 
to stand adversity better than prosperity. Soldiers 
observe discipline in the presence of the enemy. After 
a victory they indulge in rioting. And then at last they 
settle down as peaceable citizens. Christendom has 
certainly not reached the third stage yet. Perhaps it 
is still in the second stage. Our battle with the world 
lasted three hundred years. Since the victory, sixteen 
hundred years have elapsed without our being able to 
settle down. If this is really a stage in our develop- 
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ment, what an idea it gives us of the immense time that 
Christianity must still endure I 

Let us take now the words in which St. Paul seems 
to show a foreknowledge of these our days and of the 
causes of our divisions : Rom. xiL 3. ** I say by the 
grace that is given to me, to all that are among you : 
Not to be more wise than it behoveth to be wise, but 
to be' wise unto sobriety, and according as God has 
divided to each one the measure of faith. For as in 
one body we have many members, but all the members 
have not the same action, so many are one body in 
Christ . . . having different gifts according to the grace 
that is given to us.'* We are all familiar with these 
words, and we know what they mean. But who ever 
preaches now on the text : " Be wise unto sobriety and 
according as God has divided to each one the measure 
of faith"? Who ever exhorts people "Not to be 
more wise than it behoveth to be wise " ? Do we ever 
explain now, as St. Paul often did, that God has not 
given to every man the same measure of faith ? Yet it 
is clear that heresies and divisions must die out, and in 
fact that they never could have arisen if these things 
had been preached. The Act of Contrition that we 
commonly use in England is a good example of how 
we try to teach theology to little children and to simple 
people. For, not content with making them learn to 
say that they are sorry for their sins, we make them 
learn the theological and supernatural motives why 
they should be sorry, we explain to them the difference 
between the Fear of God and the Love of God, and 
how Attrition differs from Contrition. It is well, of 
course, that a priest or a theologian should know 

B 
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exactly the difference between the Fear of God and the 
Love of God. But millions of Christians have lived 
good lives, and died holy deaths, who never knew that 
difference exactly. They feared God without knowing 
the definition of that feeling, and they loved God with- 
out knowing that love produces contrition or that fear 
produces attrition. Children and simple people can 
never grasp these things thoroughly. And if they 
grasp them at all they only half understand them, for 
if they can understand such things thoroughly they are 
no longer simple or childish. If they only half under- 
stand them they will attach a wrong importance to 
them, for that is what people always do with things 
they do not understand ; if they attach any importance 
to them at all they attach it out of all proportion. And 
if we accustom people to do that can we wonder at evil 
results following ? The weight of learning that a trained 
theologian can bear easily should never be imposed on 
simple people, for it warps and distorts their minds. 
Aristotle holds that ethics should not be taught to the 
very young, because they have no judgment. Yet 
ethics is a very simple science compared to theology. 
And judgment is required as much in applying theology 
as in applying moral principles. Young people and 
simple people should be taught to attach importance to 
charity, for they cannot attach too much importance 
to it. Whereas now we insist rather on the importance 
of faith, which, after all, is less than charity. For faith 
often divides men; charity unites them. And many 
crimes have been committed in the name of faith, but none 
have been committed in the name of charity. You can 
burn men alive in the name of faith, but the worst you 
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can do in the name of charity is to waste a little money. 
We say that the measure of the love we owe to God is 
to love Him without measure. And we praise those 
who sacrifice their lives for their fellow men in case of 
need. We may therefore say that God gives charity 
to men without measure, since "greater charity than 
this no man hath, that a man should lay down his life 
for his friends." But we can in no sense say that God 
has given faith to men without measure. Nor can we 
say that He has given the same measure of faith to all 
men. Some have more, some have less, according as 
God has divided it to them. Not only is this the case, 
but St. Paul exhorts those to whom God has given 
little measure not to seek to increase it ; " not to be 
more wise than it behoveth to be wise, but to be wise 
unto sobriety, and according as God hath divided to 
each one the measure of faith." No one will take 
these words as an absolute command never to try and 
increase one's measure of faith, for those who have the 
capacity have in some sense a greater measure of faith 
since they are able to obtain a greater measure ; there- 
fore, all those who have the capacity may very well try 
to be more wise, since they will still be wise unto 
sobriety, they will still observe the division that God 
has made. For the capacity for a greater measure 
comes from God, as well as the actual possession of a 
greater measure. To whom, then, does this command 
apply? Evidently to those who have not a great 
capacity. Every man is able to understand that he 
must love his neighbour. God has given that power 
to every man who has the use of reason. But there 
are plenty of men who cannot understand the explana* 
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tions that theologians have found out for the mysteries 
of our holy religion. For instance, the relations of the 
three Divine Persons in the Blessed Trinity, or the 
relation of the body of Christ to the size and taste and 
colour of the bread and wine in the Blessed Eucharist. 
These and many other things must always be unin- 
telligible to those who have not had a philosophical 
training. In the beginning, before theologians existed, 
none of these things were imposed upon the faithful. 
It was sufficient then to believe in the Trinity without 
understanding the limited explanation that we can give 
of it. And it was sufficient to believe in the Eucharist 
without understanding that the accidents remain with- 
out a substance, - and the substance of the body of 
Christ without accidents. If the early Christians could 
be saved without knowing these things, why cannot we 
be saved now without knowing them ? Is it necessary 
for salvation to know how a substance differs from an 
accident? No theologian would dare to say, "Yes." 
Then how can it be necessary for salvation to know 
that in the Blessed Eucharist the accidents have no 
subject ? But the Church always teaches everything 
that is necessary for salvation. Therefore, no man is 
excluded from salvation, and no man should be excluded 
from the Church, for not understanding these scientific 
explanations of things that still always remain mysteries 
even to the theologians who give these explanations. 
Let such wisdom be spoken in universities, and in 
colleges, and among the perfect. And let those who 
cannot agree form separate schools, not separate 
churches. What can be more displeasing to God, or 
cause more scandal among men, than that those who 
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know thoroughly that their duty is to love one another 
should hate each other, not because one has done any 
harm to the other, but merely because the one under- 
stands less than the other ? It is as though men should 
hate each other for speaking different languages. And 
this really is the case, for the language of the learned is 
an unknown language to the unlearned. Yet this is 
what has divided Christendom ! 

Well, therefore, might St. Paul say : " Science puffeth 
up ; charity buildeth up." The result of theological 
science is absolutely nothing to most men, for the bulk 
of mankind have no share in it. Of those who have a 
share in it — that is, of the learned — some are puffed 
up and vain, some are cruel, and some create disunion ; 
it is only to those that are not vain, or cruel, or fond of 
dissension that the science of faith is profitable. That 
is to say, those who possess charity as well as faith 
profit both by faith and by charity: but those who 
have the science of faith without charity gain nothing 
either for themselves or for others. Whereas, those 
who have charity, without any science of faith, sanctify 
themselves, and do good to others, and build up the 
Church of God. Therefore, it is good to have the 
science of the faith, but it is absolutely necessary to 
have charity. So that, in a case where one or the 
other must be sacrificed, we should always sacrifice 
faith, and keep charity. Alas! how often have we 
not sacrificed charity to preserve faith I Inquisitions 
against heretical depravity, burning men alive for 
articles of faith, definitions, excommunications, inter- 
dicts — ^what are all these but sacrifices of charity to 
faith ? 
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That is why St. Paul so often lays stress on the fact 
that he did not use the expressions of human wisdom : 
'* We have not the spirit of this world, but the spirit 
which is from God, that we may know the things 
that God has given us, which we speak not in the 
learned words of human wisdom." Surely it cannot be 
right for us to teach as much as we do in " the learned 
words of human wisdom " when we are teaching the 
simple and the unlearned. Especially it cannot be 
right for us to exclude from salvation and from the 
Church those who are not willing to accept our learned 
words, but who are willing to lead good lives. 

I will give one more quotation from St. Paul : " The 
end of the commandment is charity from a clean heart, 
and a good conscience and faith unfeigned ; from which 
some have wandered away, and have turned to empty 
words, wanting to be doctors of the law, without under- 
standing either what they say or what they affirm." 
What a perfect description we have in those words of 
the quarrels that have divided Christendom! In all 
these quarrels the end of the commandment, which is 
charity, was forgotten. In many of them there must 
have been many on both sides that did not understand 
what they were saying or the things they affirmed. It 
is well known that most quarrels are about words, and 
this is true in the Church as well as in the world. In 
the world this may be excusable because it is natural, 
and the world does not pretend to be more than 
natural. But the Church claims to be supernatural, 
therefore quarrels in the Church are inexcusable. 

Scientific teaching aims at being clear, definite, 
accurate, systematic, and logical ; it deals with defini- 
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tions, divisions, principles, reasonings, and conclusions. 
All this is very good and very useful. But it is neither 
good nor useful for the bulk of mankind ; yet religion 
is intended to be the consolation of all men, learned 
and unlearned. To begin with, Christ did not teach 
religion in this way, and all Christians will admit that 
He taught it the best way. He taught without ever 
writing a word. Of all the marks that distinguish the 
teaching of Christ from the teaching of other men, this 
mark is by no means the least important. For it shows 
that He taught morality rather than dogma, and that 
He thought more of the spirit of His teaching than of 
its accuracy. Morality can be taught by word of 
mouth. Hope and fear, and love and hatred, and all 
the other passions can be raised by word of mouth. 
Men can be taught to love virtue and to hate vice by 
word of mouth. All that men need to know, so that 
they may lead good lives, may be taught by word of 
mouth. Because none of these things have in them- 
selves more accuracy than can very well be given in 
spoken words. They have in themselves less accuracy 
than befits written words. Virtues and vices, hopes 
and fears, are not definite things that can be defined 
and described once for all, so as to suit all individuals. 
Take, for instance, the virtue of courage. It consists 
in despising the dangers that one ought to despise, 
and as, and when, and how, and why one ought to 
despise them. But no definition or description of this 
virtue, or of any other virtue, can accurately describe 
all the circumstances of time, place, occasion, and rela- 
tion that have to be taken into account. Courage is 
one thing in a child, another thing in a woman, and 
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another thing in a man. For there are dangers that a 
man should despise, that a woman or a child may fear 
without blame and without cowardice. Complete and 
perfect accuracy is not possible, therefore, in the 
description of morals. Religion consists in morality 
more than in anything else. That is why our Lord 
taught only by word of mouth. For sufficient accuracy 
can be attained in speaking. The most manifest 
exaggeration in speaking takes away nothing from the 
force or the meaning of what one says, for the hearer 
makes allowance ; he sees at once that he must make 
allowance. As when Christ said : ** Every one of 
you that doth not renounce all that he possesseth can- 
not be my disciple," or, " If thine eye scandalise thee, 
pluck it out and cast it away." In the mouth of a 
speaker such words as these have a very clear mean- 
ing. But if you write them down coldly, and state 
them as scientific propositions, they become absurd. 
For in scientific statements there should be no exag- 
geration. But in speaking, and in exhorting, there 
must be exaggeration. The more one examines the 
words of Christ, the more one sees that He scarcely 
ever spoke coldly. He spoke nearly always with the 
passion that a great speaker should have, and that a 
scientific writer should never have. A great task lies 
before students of Scripture, even now, after all these 
ages of study, and that is to discern the things that 
Christ said coldly and calmly from those that He said 
with passion, with enthusiasm, with exultation, and 
with exaggeration. It will be found that He said very 
few things without passion, and that those few are of 
immense importance. 



\ 
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Another important point is that you cannot under- 
stand a man's meaning with exactitude unless you have 
his very words, and unless you know his language. 
Only one Gospel, viz., St. Matthew's, was written in 
our Lord's language, and in that language it no longer 
exists. The original text is gone, and what we have 
now is a translation into Greek. So that we have 
absolutely nothing in the very words of Christ. And if 
we had anything, not one Christian in a million could 
understand it, since the language is dead. In the next 
place, no two Gospels give exactly the same account of 
any one thing that Christ said. The " Our Father " is 
given in more than one way, so are the Beatitudes, so 
are even the words of consecration that He used at the 
institution of the Blessed Eucharist, and those that we 
use in the Mass differ from all those that are in the book 
of the New Testament, a fact that goes to show that the 
words used in the Mass are older than the book of the 
New Testament. We believe that Christ made use of 
spoken words and not of written words with a reason, 
and not by chance. The result is that His teaching 
lacks scientific accuracy. If we believe that the 
handing down of His teaching was not ruled by chance 
either, but by Providence, then it becomes doubly clear 
that scientific accuracy in our knowledge of His revela- 
tion is not necessary for salvation. And if it is not 
necessary for salvation, how can it be right to divide 
Christendom on abstruse or scientific questions ? 

The writings of the Apostles are aJso far from being 
scientific or systematic. None of their terms are used 
in a fixed and definite sense. Let any one read what 
St. Paul says about grace and the law and sin, and try 
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to find an exact definition or a complete and accurate 
description of any one of these things. It would be 
easy to understand his epistles, if he had always had 
one and the same meaning for these words. Grace 
sometimes stands for the New Testament as opposed 
to the Old Testament : '* What then ? Shall we sin 
because we are not under the law but under grace ? 
God forbid." This is how St. John also uses it : " The 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth by Jesus 
Christ." Sometimes it stands for the help of God as 
in : " By the grace of God I am what I am, and His 
grace in me hath not been void." In very many cases 
it stands for thanksgiving. In the same way the word 
law stands sometimes for the whole Old Testament, 
sometimes only for the books of Moses, sometimes for 
circumcision. No definition except the famous one of 
faith is to be foimd in St. Paul : " Faith is the substance 
of the things that we hope for, and the argument of 
things that we see not." But is that a real definition ? 
Is it in any sense scientific ? Can you use it as the 
foundation of a syllogism ? One rule of definitions is 
that they must give the constituent parts of the thing 
defined, viz., the genus and the specific difference. 
Then the definition of faith should say that faith is a 
habit, for habit is the genus of all faith. All habits 
are qualities. But St. PauFs definition says that faith 
is a substance. At the same time it says that faith is 
an argument. Then an argument is a substance. 
Evidently he cannot have meant that. But if he had 
given a scientific definition he must have meant it. 
Therefore he did not mean to give a scientific definition. 
Then ^^hen he said that faith was the substance, &c.. 
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he was speaking in a popular sense, or he was de- 
scribing, or he gave an oratorical definition, anything 
you like, but he was not giving a strict or a scientific 
definition. No use can be made of this definition, 
unless you make allowance for the metaphors it 
contains. It is a metaphor to say that faith is a sub- 
stance ; it is also a metaphor to say that faith is an 
argument ; for faith is nothing but a habit of the mind. 
That makes two metaphors in one definition, and there 
ought never to be even one metaphor in it. For it is 
always possible to put a real definition in the place of 
the thing defined. And that can never be done with a 
metaphorical definition. 

Divisions occur in the epistles of St. Paul, but they 
are only oratorical, they are not precise or scientific. 
Take the divisions of Grace (i Cor. xii. 4) and compare 
them with the divisions given by theologians. Accord- 
ing to St. Paul, grace is divided into the word of 
wisdom, the word of knowledge, faith, the grace of 
healing, the working of miracles, prophecy, the dis- 
cerning of spirits, speaking languages, and the inter- 
pretation of speech. According to the theologians, 
grace is divided into habitual and actual, actual grace is 
divided into preventing, concomitant, and subsequently 
into efficacious and sufficient. Both ways of dividing 
cannot be scientific. The theologians maintain that 
their way of dividing is scientific, for they say that 
theology is a science, and they teach it according to 
rule and system. Therefore, according to the theo- 
logians themselves, St. Paul's method of dividing is not 
scientific. If we ask which of the two knew best how 
to teach Christianity, we gain a cheap victory over the 
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theologians, for not one of them would dare to say that 
St. Paul did not know how to teach what he had to 
teach. But perhaps it is hardly right to put the question 
in that way. It is better to say that St. PauFs method 
of teaching is better for untrained and for unscientific 
learners, and that what theologifuis teach is good 
for those who have been trained in logic, in philosophy, 
and in theology. It is possible for trained learners to 
understand the theologians, and it is possible for 
untrained learners to understand St. Paul. But it is 
not possible for the unlearned to understand the 
theologians. When I say that St Paul is easy to 
understand even by those who have had no training, I 
mean that the drift and the end of all his teaching is 
easy to understand, I do not mean that every sentence 
taken by itself is easy either for the learned or for the 
unlearned. This whole chapter xii. is well worth 
pondering over for those who seek reunion, and the 
application of it is for us Catholics more than for any 
others. For towards the end St. Paul gives another 
division. He says : " God has made some men 
apostles, others prophets, others doctors, others workers 
of miracles, others healers, helpers, rulers, speakers of 
languages, interpreters of speeches." Then he asks : 
" Are all of us apostles ? all prophets ? all doctors ? " 
May we not say that the aim of theologians is to make 
all men doctors ? Whereas, according to St. Paul, God 
has not made all of us doctors. The chapter ends with 
these words : ** Seek the better gifts. And I show 
even a more excellent way." That more excellent way 
is shown in the following chapter, which is all about 
the excellence of charity, and which ends by saying 
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that charity is greater than hope, greater than faith : 
*' Now there remain faith, hope, and charity, these 
three ; and the greatest of these is charity." That is 
what even the unlearned can understand in this 
passage, as in all the writings of the Apostles. They 
always aimed at charity and unity and at avoiding 
dissension. It is not easy to draw any other lesson 
than that charity and unity should never be sacrificed 
to the word of wisdom or to the word of science^ but 
that if there must be a sacrifice, faith should be 
sacrificed to charity. If there had always been amongst 
us as much anxiety to preserve charity as there has 
been to preserve the faith, it would have been found 
that no sacrifice of either was ever necessary, for the 
two must be compatible since both come from God. But 
dissension and disunion do not come from God. They 
come from man ; and if they come in the name of faith, 
then they are crimes committed in the name of faith. 

St John in his Gospel is the most philosophical of 
all the sacred writers. He introduced the word Logos 
from the philosophy of the Greeks. But in his old age 
he did not use philosophical terms. He used to preach 
every Sunday in these few words : " Little children 
love one another." It may be, as we have been told, 
that he was too old to say more. But he was not too 
old to say the most important thing that could be said, 
and that most important thing was not philosophical or 
scientific, it was a thing that the unlearned could 
understand. He introduced philosophy into his 
writings, which no Christian was absolutely bound to 
read, but he left it out of his preaching, to which all 
Christians are bound to listen. 
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St. Paul pursues the thought of charity in the four- 
teenth chapter and works it out. He says : " Seek 
charity, aim at spiritual gifts, especially in order that 
you may prophesy. For he that speaketh a language 
speaketh to God, for no man understandeth, but by the 
Spirit he speaketh mysteries. For he that prophesieth 
speaketh to men unto edification and exhortation and 
consolation. He that speaketh a language edifieth 
himself, but he that prophesieth edifieth the Church of 
God. I wish all of you to speak languages, but I wish 
more that you should prophesy. For he that prophe- 
sieth is greater than he that speaketh languages, unless 
he interprets so that the Church may receive edifica- 
tion. Now brethren, if I come to you speaking 
languages, what profit am I to you ? unless I speak to 
you in revelation, or in science, or in prophecy, or in 
doctrine ? " It is clear that St. Paul commanded the 
Corinthians to seek the things that bring edification, 
exhortation and consolation. That is, he exhorted 
them to seek the things that are of spiritual and 
practical utility. There is no such thing among us now 
as speaking languages. But may we not put scientific 
theology in the place that the gift of languages held 
among the early Christians ? And is it not well to ask 
whether scientific theology tends to the edification and 
consolation of the Church of God ? Where do heresies 
and schisms come from except from the study of deep 
things by those who are not deep? Let theologians 
study deep things, let them try to find explanations for 
all the mysteries. They have discovered much, and 
they will discover more. For a knowledge of theology 
is at least as much a gift of God's as the power of 
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speaking languages. If they agree, well and good. If 
they disagree, let them disagree among themselves. 
Why must they make parties and dissensions and 
divide the Church of God on points that the vast 
multitude of the faithful cannot understand, and that 
are of no use for edification ? Abstruse questions of 
grace, and justification, and predestination, and tran- 
substantiation, and of the procession of the Holy Ghost 
have divided the Church of God. Why not apply 
to all these what the Council of Trent says about 
abstruse questions concerning Purgatory? "The Holy 
Synod commands bishops with all diligence to see that 
the sound doctrine of Purgatory as handed down by 
the Fathers and Councils shall be believed, held, 
taught, and preached everywhere. But in the presence 
of the unlearned multitude, let difficult and subtle 
questions which do not make for edification, and from 
which generally there comes no increase of piety, be 
excluded from popular sermons." It is not for any 
private individual to say to what particular doctrines 
and disputes this decree should be applied. But it 
clearly applies to all those that do not make for edifica- 
tion, and to all those from which no increase of piety 
can come. All questions that cannot increase piety, 
but that can produce dissensions and divisions, should 
be reserved for the discussion of the learned, and 
should never be brought before the unlearned, until all 
danger of dissension is over. 

The Fathers of the Church were not scientific any 
more than the Apostles. This proves again that 
scientific theology is not necessary for salvation. 
Patristic theology was sufficient for the Church during 
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twelve centuries — viz., down to St. Bernard, who is 
the last of the Fathers. Scholastic theology began 
after St. Bernard. It has been in possession of the 
Church for about six hundred years. It has made 
many things clear that were not clear before. It has 
given- us many explanations, divisions, distinctions, 
and definitions. But has it made salvation easier? 
Has it made it easier for people to come into the 
Church? Evidently converts now have to accept 
explicitly much more than in former times. No doubt 
some are kept out by the number of things. It is well 
to offer to every man a knowledge of theology. But it 
is not well to say that he must accept all our scientific 
definitions and distinctions, and that otherwise he 
cannot either be a member of the Church, or have any 
hope of salvation. Surely we should not impose more 
than the Church imposes, and the progress of faith 
or of knowledge should not make salvation more 
difficult. 

It is so easy to continue a course of action that has 
once been adopted ! It is difficult to see immense 
changes when they come very slowly and very 
gradually. But now we are in presence of a greater 
evil than has ever existed in the Church before, and 
that ought to open our eyes. The school-men began 
by discussing difficult problems. Then they began 
teaching their solutions. Then they condemned the 
men who would not agree with them. In this way 
they obtained power to have disputed points defined 
by the Church. And now, at last, articles of faith and 
obligations to believe have become so numerous, that a 
large part of Christendom has thrown off the yoke of 
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the Church. If what is true of an individual is true of 
the Church — viz., that the evils that arise from within 
are worse than those that arise from without — then it is 
true that our present state of disunion is more disas- 
trous for Christendom than the persecution of former 
ages. For the evils that come from without are 
lamentable but not shameful, whereas those that come 
from within are both lamentable and shameful. The 
blame of persecutions lay upon the pagans, but the 
blame of dissensions lies upon Christians. The cause 
is in our wishing to be more wise than it behoveth to 
be wise. 

Many things show that the Council of Trent saw 
the necessity of opposing this constant tendency 
towards imposing the conclusions of theologians as 
articles of faith upon the unlearned body of Christians. 
One is the passage I have quoted about Purgatory. 
Another is what the Holy Council says about Grace in 
the decree on Justification ; it gives the various causes 
of justification — ^viz., the final cause, the efficient cause, 
the instrumental cause, and, lastly, the formal cause. 
All this sounds scientific enough, but when you 
examine it closely, you see that it is all so simple that 
the least learned can understand it. For every one 
can understand that the end for which grace is given 
is eternal life, and that it comes from God through 
Christ, and that the means or instruments are the 
sacraments; these are the final, efficient, and instru- 
mental causes. There remains the formal cause, 
which is explained in these words : " The only formal 
cause is the justice of God, not that justice by which 
He is just, but that by which He makes us just, 
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which, namely, bestowed upon us by Him renews us in 
the spirit of our mind, and entitles us not only to be 
called, but to be just." I can imagine what a theo- 
logian would say if you gave him an answer like that, 
when he asked you what grace is, or what justification 
is 1 He would expect a definition, and nothing would 
satisfy him except the genus and the specific differ- 
ence, for it is only by those two things that you can 
tell what grace is, or in fact what anything is. As 
when you define man, you must say that he is a 
rational animal; animal is his genus, and rational is 
the difference of his species from that of all other 
animals. There is no possibility of defining man in 
any other way. Grace or justification can be defined 
in no other way either. Theologians had defined 
them before the time of the Council of Trent, but the 
Council would not adopt their definition. Instead of a 
definition it gave a popular and an unscientific descrip- 
tion of what justification is. I will mention only two 
more things to show that the Council of Trent wished 
the science of theology not to be taught to the 
unlearned in the Church. The first thing is that it 
ordered a catechism to be made. There were cate- 
chisms, of course, before the time of the Council of 
Trent, but none of them were authentic or authorita- 
tive. None of them were binding upon the Church as 
a whole. Every diocese, of every province, or every 
country had its own catechism. But the Council of 
Trent ordered a catechism to be made for the whole 
Church, and commanded that all parish priests should 
use iti Now are scientific or theological subjects 
treated of in this catechism ? It has four parts, and 
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they all deal with elementary subjects in an elementary 
way. The first part is about the Creed, the second 
about the Sacraments, the third about the Command- 
ments of God, and the fourth explains the Our Father. 
Short of saying explicitly that deep theological ques- 
tions were never to be spoken of to the unlearned, the 
Holy Council could not very well have done more to 
discourage this great evil. 

My last point is this : in this catechism theological 
questions do of course occur ; and I want to give an 
example of how it deals with them. In the fourth 
part — viz., in the explanation of the Our Father — we 
find the following about grace : " Grace is in the very 
words of our Saviour, a fountain of water springing up 
into eternal lifeJ^ That is practically all that the cate- 
chism of the Council says on this subject on which so 
many and such learned volumes have been written by 
theologians. Js it not evident that many troubles and 
many heresies would have been avoided if this difficult 
subject had never been treated in any other way in the 
hearing of the unlearned ? And could the catechism 
more forcibly discourage scientific theology, than by 
giving so compendious and so simple an account 
of a subject on which theologians had spent so much 
labour ? 

In spite of all that can be said as to the evil effects 
of scientific theology on simple people who are not able 
to understand it, but are able to misunderstand it, 
theologians can of course say that as a matter of fact 
the Church has defined several strictly scientific points 
of theology, and that therefore there is no going back 
from them. Such points are: that the Holy Ghost 
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proceeds both from the Father and the Son, and that 
Christ is present in the Blessed Eucharist by Trans- 
substantiation. The theologians are right there, of 
course. No Catholic can say that a definition made by 
the Church with all due solemnity can possibly be 
reversed. Is there no escape then? Must these 
shibboleths remain always in our mouths? Many of 
them have been forgotten in course of time. Why 
should not all of them be forgotten ? At one time pro- 
fessions of faith were filled with the word Homoousion; 
now we never see it. At one time the world was filled 
with disputes as to the two wills in Christ; now no 
one speaks of them. 1 have read somewhere that a 
pope, in the early days of that dispute about the one 
will or the two wills, was asked to define that there 
were two wills in Christ — the Divine will and the 
human will. But he said : '* I leave that question to 
the grammarians." The philosophers in those days 
were called grammarians. Unfortunately, later on a 
definition was found to be necessary. But the words 
of that pope might very well in our days be applied to 
many disputed points of theology. 

There are, then, two kinds of articles of faith, and 
two kinds of definitions of articles of faith. There are 
articles of faith that must be known to all Christians, 
articles that we can never allow men to forget. There 
are others that we can allow men to forget. Millions 
of Christians have never heard of the definition that 
there are two wills in Christ. Many other definitions 
might be forgotten in the same way without any loss 
of faith and with a great increase of peace. If no 
Christian doctrine was taught to the people except 
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what is contained in the catechism of the Council of 
Trent, it is not likely that heresies would arise in the 
future, and it is likely that no more definitions of 
articles of faith need be made by the Church. A time 
must come when definitions must cease. All that is 
necessary for salvation has been defined by this time. 
If we have already forgotten many things that have 
been defined in the past, is not that a reason why we 
should make a distinction between temporary and per- 
manent difficulties ? Permanent truths that are always 
present to the mind of the whole Church, and that 
are never forgotten, are already sufficiently protected. 
Temporary disputes about things that do not make 
salvation easier might be met with temporary remedies. 
Such remedies are not unknown in the Church. Silence 
has often been imposed on disputants, as in the case of 
the dispute about the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. That dispute lasted for six hundred 
years before a definition finally put an end to it. During 
that time more than one pope was unwilling to allow 
discussion of the question, or, if any discussion was 
allowed, it was private discussion. No one knows how 
much longer the world will last, but its future may be 
as long as its past. Can definitions go on increasing 
in number all that time ? The mere fact that definitions 
are possible tends to create disputes in a certain sense. 
For a definition is a victory for one party to the dispute. 
Is it not possible that they would not care to fight if 
there was no possibility of a definite victory ? Incon- 
clusive battles are not inspiriting ; therefore we should 
make them inconclusive. 

In answer to the objection that the Church has 
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taught certain parts of scientific theology, it is im- 
portant to ask the question : To whom has she taught 
them? To those who understand what she teaches, 
or to those who do not understand ? If she teaches 
only those who understand, then she has taught 
scientific theology only to theologians. Let any one 
who wishes or dares say that she teaches those who do 
not understand. And if any one wishes or dare to say 
this, let him ask himself whether he wishes for union 
or for disunion. The teaching of the Church must 
be for the whole Church, and what is for the whole 
Church is what the simple and the unlearned are able 
to understand. For in teaching the simple she teaches 
the wise, but in teaching the wise she does not teach 
the simple. It cannot be wrong to say of the Church 
what St. Paul said of himself: "We speak wisdom 
among the perfect." 

Most priests are familiar with the difficulty of making 
simple people use long words. One instance will be 
enough. Take the creed which converts have to say 
when they are being received into the Church. It is 
evidently adapted for learned men; but all converts, 
even the most unlearned, have to get through it. What 
heroic efforts poor and simple people have to make to 
pronounce such words as : "Apostolical and ecclesi- 
astical traditions"! or: "I anathematise all things 
contrary thereto and all heresies which the Church has 
condemned, rejected and anathematised " I The con- 
version of bread and wine in the Holy Eucharist is 
also fully described, and a poor woman has been known 
to end it by saying : ** Which conversion the Catholic 
Church calls transportation " I A learned man may 
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very well be asked to promise : " Neither will I ever 
take and interpret Scripture otherwise than according to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers." But is it useful 
to make a simple uneducated person make such a 
promise ? 

The last, but not the least, argument against imposing 
scientific religion on all men is : that no theologian has 
ever yet maintained that in order to be saved, or in 
order to be a member of the Church, a man must know 
how to read and write. 



CHAPTER III 

CATECHISMS 

Articles of faith and commandments not imposed by the Church, 
imposed by theologians. Law of hearing Mass, mortal sin to 
break it. Law of fasting and abstinence, mortal sin to break it. 
The Church teaches nothing of all this, but theologians do. 
Annual confession and communion real laws of the Church. 
Theologians attach to them the penalty of mortal sin, the 
Council of Trent attaches quite a different penalty. Confessing 
sin of one's past life, taught by theologians, not by the Church. 
Mortal sin not defined in the Council of Trent, or in its 
catechism, but is defined in our penny catechism. Examina- 
tion of the theological theory of mortal sin. The standard in 
morals is the judgment of good and sensible men. 

A COMPARISON of the catechism of the Council of Trent 
with the ones that are in common and general use 
among Catholics, will bring out that a great deal is 
commonly taught amongst us for which there is no 
authority except the authority of theologians. Not 
only are many things taught amongst us as articles of 
faith, but obligations are imposed by the authority of 
theologians that are not imposed by the Church, 
Much that I have to say in this chapter will appear 
startling to most Catholics. Ideas to which we have 
been accustomed from childhood have such a hold on 
us, and appear to be so true and so natural, that it 
sounds like madness to say that anything can be wrong 
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about them. Yet if it can be shown that our most 
commonly received ideas come from theologians, and 
not from the Church, that will be a great step towards 
making us realise how considerate we ought to be with 
those who differ from us. For if we are wrong on 
points that are universally considered by us to be of 
the greatest importance, we shall learn to distinguish 
between what is taught by the Church and what is 
taught by theologians. The result of that distinction 
will be that Christendom will be seen to be divided by 
the doctrines of men. For the teaching of the Church 
is the teaching of God, but the doctrines of theologians 
are the doctrines of men, except of course where the 
Church has adopted them. 

Our English penny catechism, which all our children 
have to learn, contains a chapter on the commandments 
of the Church. In this it differs already from the 
catechism of the Council of Trent, for the latter says 
little or nothing about the commandments of the Church, 
and what it does say occurs in the treatment of the 
questions about which the Church has made command- 
ments. I do not mean to say, of course, that all 
catechisms should have exactly the same headings and 
chapters as the catechism of the Council, but I mean 
to say that in a special chapter there is the possibility 
of adding greater importance to a thing that is right. 
The heading '* Commandments of the Church," coming 
immediately after "The Commandments of God,"'pro- 
duces an impression that both are of equal, or nearly 
equal, importance. The catechism of Trent certainly 
does not convey that impression. It gives great pro- 
minence to the commandments of God because it treats 
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of them fully, and it only incidentally mentions those 
of the Church. 

According to our penny catechism, the first com- 
mandment of the Church is : "To keep the Sundays 
and holidays of obligation holy by hearing Mass and 
resting from servile works." Now, where is the autho- 
rity for that statement ? Of course, there are plenty 
of theologians who say that the Church has made this 
commandment. And they examine most minutely how 
the commandment is to be obeyed — during how much 
of the Mass you must be present, what attention you 
must pay, what servile work is, what reasons justify 
you in missing Mass or in doing work, and so forth. 
But all the assertion in the world does not make a law. 
The laws of the Church are made by councils and by 
popes. Now, what council or pope made this law? 
What is the text of the law ? There is a law of the 
Church about Easter Communion, and there is the law 
of annual confession ; we can quote the words of those 
commandments ; we know the councils that made them, 
and the popes that approved of them. They are laws 
or commandments in the strictest sense of the word. 
But the commandment about keeping Sundays holy by 
bearing Mass and abstaining from servile works is not 
a commandment, except in the very loosest sense of the 
word— viz., in this sense : that Catholics have always 
understood that they should keep Sundays holy in that 
way. That is to say, it is a custom, a universal cus- 
tom, the most ancient of all Christian customs, a custom 
of apostolic or divine origin. As a custom, no praise 
can be too great for it. But if you say that it is a law, 
you must produce your authority, and quote the text. 
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This is one example, out of a great number, of how 
theologians have changed the nature of things by 
slowly and gradually exaggerating their importance. 
This has been done imperceptibly ; public opinion has 
favoured the movement ; it has been thought pious to 
exaggerate and impious to minimise ; many of the 
saints have been on the side of exaggeration, and the 
authorities of the Church have seldom opposed it. 
Thus, there are numberless documents emanating from 
Rome which go on the supposition that this law exists. 
It is so much easier for the authorities to go with the 
stream, and to say and to do what everybody thinks is 
pious. Exaggeration begins in sermons ; every one 
who speaks, in order to persuade, must exaggerate 
more or less. Then the sermons are printed. Many 
people think that what is in a printed book must be 
true. The authors of devotional books quote from 
these sermons. Then authors of scientific books of 
theology quote from them, and add something to them. 
Until at last what was pure exhortation in the begin- 
ning, in the mouth of the preacher, ends by being a 
strict obligation in the book of the theologian. In this 
way customs have been changed into laws, laws into 
vows, probabilities into certainties, and piety into 
necessity. There are actually books of theology by 
renowned authors which prove certain doctrines to be 
held by the Church because these doctrines are found 
in catechisms 1 Pious exaggeration increases for a 
time the authority of the Church, but in the end it 
destroys it. When men have been accustomed for 
ages to mistake one thing for another, a smaller thing 
for a greater one, some great evil is bound to result. 
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We have that result now in our state of disunion. The 
best thing in the long run is always to teach men to 
form sound judgments, and not to exaggerate, or to 
exaggerate as little as possible. 

Our penny catechism, not content with saying that 
there is a commandment about keeping Sundays holy, 
goes on to say that it is a mortal sin to neglect to hear 
Mass on Sundays and holidays of obligatign. What 
authority is there for this? Again the authority of 
theologians, but not the authority of the Church. No 
pope or council has defined that it is a mortal sin to 
miss Mass on a Sunday. Parish priests are bound to 
teach what the catechism of the Council teaches. At 
the end of the chapter on the Third Commandment of 
God it says : " Those who neglect this law altogether, 
since they do not obey God and the Church, or listen 
to His commandment, are enemies of God and of the 
holy laws . . ♦ it is a sign of great temerity to neglect 
the law of this precept." Neglecting the law altogether 
is a very different thing from missing Mass once, or 
from doing servile work once ; and a sign of great 
temerity is a very different thing from a mortal sin. 
Yet it is universally taught amongst us, and believed, 
that to miss Mass once, or to do servile work on Sun- 
days for an hour or two without absolute necessity, is a 
mortal sin, and that a man deserves eternal punishment 
for that one sin. Not only do we teach this, but, in 
explaining this answer of the catechism, we go into all 
the minute details that theologians go into, as to dis- 
tractions during Mass, and reasons for staying away, 
or for coming late, or for going away before the Mass 
is quite finished ; and we teach the people that they 
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should not judge of these things for themselves, but 
that they should get a dispensation, or, at least, take 
the advice of a priest on the point. Not one of all 
these things is mentioned in the catechism of the 
Council. Yet we impose them on the people. If we 
taught only what the catechism of the Council teaches, 
there would be fewer sins committed ; there would be 
greater freedom among the people ; and we should 
have the consolation of knowing that we were obeying 
the Council of Trent. Now we are constantly disobey- 
ing it by teaching more than it teaches, and by im- 
posing obligations that it has not imposed. Can good 
come from making people think things to be sins that 
are not sins ? What we gain is that a few people 
come to Mass regularly who, perhaps, would not come 
so regularly. What we lose is that we warp the judg- 
ment of multitudes of men. 

According to our penny catechism, another com- 
mandment of the Church is : " To keep the days of 
fasting and abstinence appointed by the Church." Is 
that commandment to be found in the catechism of the 
Council ? And does that catechism teach the explana- 
tion that we commonly give of the duty of fasting and 
abstinence — ^viz., that it is a mortal sin to break either 
of them ? So far is the catechism of the Council from 
teaching all this, that abstinence is not once mentioned 
in it, and fasting is mentioned only twice — viz., once 
as a good work in conjunction with prayer and alms- 
deed, and once as a preparation for Holy Communion. 
Parish priests are commanded by the Council of Trent 
to teach the catechism of the Council. But we uni- 
versally impose upon the people duties that the cate- 
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chism does not impose. It will be said, however, that 
surely there must be a law of the Church which im- 
poses the duties of fasting and of abstinence. All that 
I can ask is, when was the law made ? what are the 
words of the law ? In what council or by what pope 
was it made ? If there was such a law, theologians 
would certainly quote it, as they quote the words of 
the law about the annual confession and the Easter 
Communion, but this law is not quoted by any theo- 
logian. What theologians quote on this subject is 
perfectly sufficient to prove that there is a custom of 
fasting and abstaining. Surely that requires no proof. 
But what they quote is quite insufficient to prove that 
there is a law. Nothing will prove that except the 
text of the law. And no man has ever seen that text ; 
especially no man has ever seen the text of a definition 
saying that it is a mortal sin to break the fast or the 
abstinence. What theologians quote is passages from 
letters of popes or bishops. But the laws of the 
Church are not made in letters. They also quote con- 
demned propositions, as if the condemnation of pro- 
positions was always infallible. And they find in the 
condemnation of these propositions much more than is 
in them ; for instance, they quote this proposition : 
"It is not evident that the custom of not eating eggs and 
cheese in Lent is binding." That is the thirty-second 
proposition condemned by Alexander VII. Theologians 
use the condemnation of this proposition to prove that 
there is a law forbidding the use of eggs and cheese in 
Lent, and to prove that it is a mortal sin to use them. 
Now let us suppose that the condemnation of this pro- 
position was an act of infallible authority ; that is not 
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always the case, but let us suppose it. Then the con- 
tradictory of the condemned proposition is true. The 
contradictory is : " It is evident that the custom of not 
eating eggs and cheese in Lent is binding." This true 
proposition, infallibly true, says that the abstinence 
from eggs, &c., is a custom ; the theologians say it is 
a law ; the proposition says nothing about mortal sin, 
but the theologians say much. For them the words is 
binding have only one meaning, and that is binding 
under pain of mortal sin and eternal punishment^ as if 
there was no other way of binding, as if every law was 
binding under pain of mortal sin, and as if custom 
could not bind as well as law. So easy is it to find in 
words what you want to find in them. 

The third and fourth commandments of the Church, 
according to our penny catechism, are about annual 
confession and Easter communion. These are real laws. 
They were made by Innocent III. in the Lateran Council. 
The text begins with the words : " Omnis utriusque 
sexus fidelis." The Council of Trent renewed them. 

But how are these commandments commonly ex- 
plained amongst us ? What penalty do we attach to 
them ? Theologians universally say that it is a mortal 
sin not to go to confession once a year, and not to 
receive Holy Communion at Easter. What authority 
liave they for saying this ? Does the Lateran Council 
say that these commandments bind under pain of mortal 
sin ? Does the Council of Trent say so ? Far from it. 
The text imposes quite a different penalty. It says : 
" Let him not enter the Church while he is alive, and 
after death let him not have Christian burial." Is that 
equivalent to mortal sin and eternal punishment? 
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Evidently theologians have no authority to impose any 
other penalty than the Church imposes. The idea that 
it is necessary to bring in the penalty of mortal sin 
into everything makes theologians find it in this decree 
of the Lateran Council just as they find it in the thirty- 
second proposition of Alexander VII. But it is not in 
either. We are bound to believe what the Church 
teaches, we are not bound to believe what the theo- 
logians teach. We want outsiders to submit to the 
Church, but we cannot ask them to submit to theo- 
logians, especially if the theologians constantly ex- 
aggerate and impose their exaggerations as binding in 
conscience. 

Our catechism makes no mention of attrition, it 
speaks only of contrition. But the explanations that 
are usually given of the catechism lay much stress on 
the difference between attrition and contrition. It is 
worth while remarking that the Council of Trent differs 
on this point from its catechism, for the Council men- 
tions attrition, but the catechism speaks only of contri- 
tion. This seems to me to be an illustration of the two 
ways of teaching of the Church, one for the learned 
and one for the unlearned. Theologians can under- 
stand the difference between these two kinds of sorrow, 
but people who cannot read or write are not able to 
distinguish motives so accurately. Contrition comes 
from the love of God, attrition from the fear of God, 
but very often the two motives go together. And there 
is no more profit for simple people in knowing the 
difference between the two than there would be profit 
in their knowing all that theologians have said as to 
whether attrition can be changed into contrition, or 
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only succeeded by contrition. That is why the cate- 
chism of the Council is silent on this distinction. If 
this plan had always been followed, and if the people 
had not been made judges of fine questions that even 
the learned cannot always understand, fewer dissen- 
sions would have arisen among Christians. The 
Church is divided now On the Filioque — that is, on the 
question whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Son as well as from the Father. Is that a question of 
practical importance ? Is salvation easier one way 
than the other? Of course theologians answer at 
once that the truth must be taught, and that it is true 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds both from the Father and 
from the Son. But is it so necessary that all truth 
should be taught ? Is silence not golden sometimes in 
the Church as well as in the world ? Do we teach all 
truth to children ? And are there no children in the 
Church ? Our Lord Himself often refused to teach the 
whole truth. Once He went so far as to say that He 
did not know — viz , about the time of the Last Judg- 
ment. Another time He said to His disciples : " I 
have still many things to tell you, but you cannot hear 
them now." Points of faith can be left indefinite, or 
they can be made definite. Charity alone should decide 
what is to be defined or not defined. This was actually 
the case in the Vatican Council with regard to the 
definition of Papal Infallibility. The question that 
attracted most attention was : Is it opportune or not ? 
If this had always been the case there would have been 
fewer definitions and fewer heresies and schisms. 
Those who wish to define and to impose an article of 
faith, or to impose an obligation, should ponder on 
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what St. Paul says about faith without charity : " If I 
know all the mysteries and all science, and if I have all 
faith so as even to move mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing." 

Books of theology impose many obligations that the 
Church does not impose. I will mention one — viz., 
the obligation of confessing a sin of one's past life when 
one has committed only very slight and trivial sins since 
one's last confession. Theologians say that contrition 
for trivial and daily sins is seldom true contrition, and 
that absolution cannot be given when there is no con- 
trition, therefore the penitent must confess some sin of 
his past life for which he is really sorry. And they 
argue that a past sin, though long ago forgiven, is a 
sin that can be confessed, because, though forgiven, it 
has been committed commissum quamvts remissum. It 
is not mentioned by them that such a penitent might 
be sent away without absolution, and that he might be 
told to receive Holy Communion all the same. For of 
course it is right not to absolve when there is no con- 
trition. But what is the use of absolving from sins of 
which the penitent is not guilty, when you cannot 
absolve him from those of which he is guilty ? He is 
not guilty of the past sin for which he is sorry, but he 
is guilty of the trivial daily sins which he confesses, 
and he is not sorry for them. In this same connection 
theologians advise people to go to confession regularly, 
even when they have nothing whatever to confess, 
except some past sin that has already been forgiven. 
The advantage, according to the theologians, is that 
such a penitent can be absolved, and that absolution 
gives an increase of grace. As if an increase of grace 
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could not be had in many other ways without making 
the forgiveness of sins to be no forgiveness at all. The 
one sin cannot be forgiven because it has already been 
forgiven, and the others because there is no contrition 
for them, so that there is no forgiveness at all. These 
things are not imposed by theologians absolutely as 
obligations. But many confessors encourage them, the 
practice is quite common, and in very many cases it is 
equivalent to an obligation. The result is that penitents 
are accustomed not to judge for themselves whether 
their conscience is clean or not ; and if you accustom a 
man not to judge his own conscience in these cases 
where he knows that he has no sin, what vestige of 
independence do you leave him? If he has sinned 
grievously, of course he must go to confession, other- 
wise the power of forgiving sins was given to the 
Church in vain. But if he has not sinned, how can he 
confess his sins ? This refinement of confessing sins 
of one's past life is not to be found in the Council of 
Trent, or in the catechism of the Council, or in any 
authority, but only in books of theology. The Council 
of Trent minimised, and theologians have been 
exaggerating ever smce. 

Our penny catechism differs also from the catechism 
of the Council of Trent in what it teaches about mortal 
sin. For if you search the Council and its catechism 
you will find no definition of mortal sin, but you find 
one in our penny catechism. The Council and its 
catechism give many descriptions of mortal sin. They 
describe it as everybody understands it, and as it has 
always been described in the Church ; that is to say, 
mortal sin is a grievous offence against God, every 
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mortal sin must be confessed, no one in mortal sin has 
the grace of God, but is under the anger of God, and 
so forth. Our penny catechism gives none of these 
descriptions which move men to contrition, but it gives 
a definition that horrifies all those who are accustomed 
to judge of right and wrong as good and sensible men 
judge. The definition is : " Mortal sin is a grievous 
offence against God which kills the soul and deserves 
hell." This definition is taken from books of theology 
which aim at teaching morals scientifically. This 
definition pretends therefore to be a strictly scientific 
definition. But it is nothing of the kind. It contains 
a metaphor — kt'lk the souL That is enough to condemn 
any definition. Next, the definition should apply, of 
course, to every mortal sin, but it can apply only to 
one. If you take the metaphor kills the soul evidently 
no man can have two mortal sins at the same time, for 
if one kills his soul clearly the next cannot kill it. Or 
if it is not right to insist so much on the metaphor, let 
us take the explanation that both the theologians and 
our penny catechism give of it. They say that '* mortal 
sin kills the soul by depriving it of sanctifying grace 
which is the supernatural life of the soul." The same 
result follows from this explanation as from the metaphor 
itself. The definition applies to one mortal sin only, 
for if the first mortal sin takes away sanctifying grace 
the next mortal sin evidently cannot take it away. This 
reasoning might be pushed much farther, and number- 
less absurdities could be shown to follow from this 
definition. For instance, you are bound to confess all 
mortal sins, but no sin is mortal except the first one 
(since the later sins do not fulfil the definition), there- 
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fore, you can never have to confess more than one sin- 
And contrition must embrace all mortal sins, and only 
mortal sins; therefore, you need never be sorry for 
more than one sin. It is sufficient, however, to indicate 
all these consequences. For there is something much 
more important to be said. We have to weigh that 
which horrifies all right-thinking men in this definition, 
and that is, that every single mortal sin deserves hell. 
This is one of the theories that make outsiders say 
that the God of the Catholics is a cruel God, an unjust 
God, a God who takes delight in inflicting eternal, un- 
merited, and most terrible torments. Some of these 
outsiders say that if Almighty God is a theologian no 
one will be saved, but that if He judges men as a good 
and sensible man would judge them many will be saved. 
Others put it in this way : God made man to His own 
image and likeness, and man does the same to God, 
makes God as little and as cruel as men are themselves 
sometimes. Yet men have never been as cruel a-s the 
theory of mortal sin makes Almighty Gpd to be. There 
was a time in England when our laws condemned a 
man to death for stealing a sheep. We look back now 
with hort*or to those times, and we see nothing but 
barbarity in those laws. But the cruelty of our theology 
is infinitely greater than the cruelty of those laws. For 
we condemn a man to eternal torments for eating the 
least bit of meat on a Friday. Make the double com- 
parison ; compare stealing a sheep to the death of a 
man, and eating a mutton chop to eternal damnation. 
In the latter case there is no crime at all, or if there is 
a crime it is infinitely less than stealing a sheep. Yet 
the punishment is infinitely greater ; and our theology 
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teaches us to think that this is infinitely just, so just 
that Almighty God Himself could not but inflict that 
punishment on a man who dies guilty of no other sin 
but the sin of eating meat on a Friday, whereas all 
men see that to hang a man for stealing a sheep is a 
most monstrous and barbarous injustice. So true is it 
that we have made God out to be more unjust than the 
most unjust of men. Dogmatic theology has made us 
burn many men alive, it has made us inflict misery on 
thousands of men, it has made us divide the Church of 
God, and we have done all this in the name of a God 
of Love. Now moral theology, which we push to 
even greater extremes than ever we pushed dogmatic 
theology, makes out that God not only can, but must 
condemn to eternal torments a man who dies guilty of 
only one mortal sin. Good men have held these views, 
and saints have held them. If saints had not held them 
they would never have obtained a hold on the Church. 
But mistakes must be paid for even when they are 
made by good men, and we are paying for these now 
in the alienation of the minds of men not only from the 
Church, but from all theology and from all the super- 
natural. 

Theologians support their theory of mortal sin by 
the following argument. They say that an offence is 
measured by the dignity of the person offended ; that 
from an equal to an equal a blow is not a crime, it is 
only an offence, especially if both men be of low 
degree ; that to give a blow to a superior is a crime ; 
to strike the king is treason, and is punishable with 
death ; to offend against God is to offend a Person of 
infinite dignity, therefore the guilt of the sin is infinite, 
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and every sin deserves infinite punishment; but no 
man is able to pay or to bear punishment infinite in 
intensity, therefore his punishment must be infinite in 
duration, that is, it must last for ever. Such an 
argument might pass in a sermon or in an exhortation, 
for then it would not be taken literally and strictly ; 
rhetorical arguments need not always be scientifically 
accurate. But in theology, which pretends to be 
strictly scientific, this argument is worse than worth- 
less. It is full of fallacies. One fallacy is that there 
are more than three terms in the syllogism, for offence 
is used in two meanings : in the meaning of an injury, 
viz., a blow, and in the meaning of being displeasing 
to a person ; the argument begins with the one mean- 
ing of the word offence, and ends with the other ; so 
that it is not one argument, and consequently it is not 
an argument at all, for an argument must be one. 
There was no possibility of avoiding this mistake, for 
if the argument had used the word blow all the way 
through, it could never have got as far as God 
evidently, for no man can injure God; on the other 
hand, if the word offence had been used all the way 
through, it would have been seen that the guilt of an 
offence is not measured by the dignity of the person 
offended. For it is no more a crime to offend a king, 
in the sense of displeasing him, than it is to offend 
anybody else. You may offend a king by being too 
tall or too short, or by wearing your beard too 
long or too short, and even if you offend him pur- 
posely, you are neither guilty of treason nor deserving 
of death. 

Another fallacy is the supposition that men act 
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metaphysically instead of naturally. No man intends 
to offend God, it is only by reduction that we arrive 
at that : sin is against right reason, everything 
opposed to right reason is opposed to God, therefore 
every sin is a sin against God. That reasoning is 
perfectly sound, but it is never the reasoning of the 
sinner. A sin has to be judged by the thought that is 
present to the mind of the man who sins, that thought 
is that he is doing wrong, therefore immediately he 
sins against right reason ; but the dignity of right 
reason is not infinite, therefore a sin against it is not 
infinite. It is only by interpretation or reduction that 
a sin is an offence against God. Just as it is only by 
interpretation or reduction or some similar process 
that we can say that commandments come to us from 
God : because they come to us from right reason, and 
right reason comes to us from God. Before the ten 
commandments were given to Moses, men were bound 
not to kill, not to commit adultery, not to steal, and so 
forth; and if Moses had never received these ten 
commandments written by the finger of God on tables 
of stone, men would still be bound by them. So that 
these commandments come to us from reason directly, 
from God indirectly ; and when we sin against them, 
we sin against reason directly, and only indirectly 
against God. I wish the reader to remember that I 
am examining whether theologians are right in saying 
that every single mortal sin is deserving of eternal 
punishment. For if I were engaged in exhorting 
people to avoid sin, I would say with the theologians 
that sin is an offence against God, men are so made 
that the thought of offending against right reason 
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impresses them less than the thought of offending 
against God. But if you are writing about absolute 
justice, you must say that the argument I am examin- 
ing is not sound. Theologians sometimes put it 
another way : they say that rebellion against a king 
is treason ; that sin is a rebellion against God, there- 
fore it deserves eternal punishment. Again I say that 
as an exhortation this is very good, as a strict argu- 
ment it is worthless. For rebellion against a king 
means depriving him of his kingdom, but no man 
attempts to dethrone God. Therefore the word rebel- 
lion is used in two meanings, and that spoils the 
reasoning. Besides, we do not call a man a rebel 
every time he breaks the law of the land, then why do 
we say that a man rebels against God every time he 
breaks a commandment ? It is a law, for instance, that 
a man should carry a light on his carriage if he drives 
after sundown. If he carries no light, he breaks the 
law, he despises authority, he takes the first step 
towards the overthrow of all law and order ; must we 
therefore punish him as if he had already taken the 
last step and really had rebelled and attempted to 
establish anarchy and disorder ? In human things this 
kind of reasoning is manifestly absurd. Then of 
course in divine things it must be wrong too. The 
first step can never be the same as the last, and there 
must always be a difference between what a man's 
action is, and what it can be reduced to or interpreted 
to be. The word rebellion is a metaphor in this argu- 
ment, and metaphors are most useful in the mouth of 
a preacher, but they should never be found in strict 
arguments. 
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It is also a fallacy to use the word infinite in one 
and the same meaning of the majesty of God and of 
the guilt of a sin, for they cannot be infinite in the 
same sense, and unless they are infinite in exactly 
the same sense, this argument is of no value. 
Nothing can be infinite in man, strictly speaking, not 
even guilt. 

It is strange also to say that the punishment must 
be infinite in duration, because it cannot be infinite in 
intensity. For how is the guilt infinite? Evidently 
not in duration, then it must be in something equiva- 
lent to intensity. If man is incapable of one infinite 
intensity, simply because it is infinite, how is he 
capable of another infinite intensity ? 

Three essentials are necessary according to the 
theologians for the commission of a mortal sin : full 
knowledge, full consent, and gravity of the matter. 
One need only mention the fourth to see how it dis- 
agrees with the third, for the fourth thing is eternal 
punishment, how does that agree with a grave matter ? 
Surely a grave matter requires a proportionate punish- 
ment only, not an eternal punishment 1 A grave 
punishment would be proportionate, eternal punish- 
ment for one single sin is out of all proportion, 
especially if you consider what theologians call grave 
matters, such as missing Mass on a Sunday, eating 
meat on a Friday, stealing five shillings. What would 
human justice say to sins of that kind ? We consider 
that the crime of stealing five shillings is sufficiently 
punished by a few days' imprisonment. Theologians 
say that only an eternity of punishment can expiate it. 
I am far from saying that a single sin is never deserving 
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of eternal punishment. There may be such sins. 
What I maintain is that the Church has never taught 
that every mortal sin deserves eternal punishment, and 
especially that many matters which theologians hold to 
be grave matters entailing the guilt of mortal sin and 
liability to eternal punishment, are not held by the 
Church to be grave matters in that sense. If the 
Church has not taught these things, we are not bound 
to believe them, no matter how many theologians may 
teach them. 

The standard in morals is the judgment of good and 
sensible men. All theologians admit this principle, 
though they do not act upon it. Theologians collect 
and count up the opinions of other theologians. In 
that way they decide what is right and what is wrong, 
how far right and how far wrong, and if wrong whether 
the punishment is to be light or eternal. They have 
no such thing as a grave punishment. They recognise 
only two sins : venial and mortal. Venial sin deserves 
only light punishment Every mortal sin deserves 
eternal punishment. No other good and sensible men 
have held anything approaching to this doctrine. 
Theologians are good men, and sensible men, many of 
them are saints ; but they are a class, and this opinion 
is the opinion of a class, it is not the opinion that is 
commonly held by good and sensible men of all classes. 
Neither is it the opinion of good and prudent men, that 
morals can be reduced to an exact science by gathering 
up the opinions of theological writers; that, for instance, 
if twenty theologians have written on a certain question 
and if fifteen are of one opinion and five of another, 
the fifteen must be right and the five wrong, or that 
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everybody is bound under pain of sin to reject the 
opinion of the five and to adopt the opinion of the 
fifteen. Who does not see that that is making these 
fifteen theologians the judges and the mouthpieces of 
all those who have not spoken on that question ? Not 
a tenth part of all the theologians in the world write, 
probably not even a hundredth part write. And good 
and prudent men entitled to judge of what is right or 
wrong, are at least a thousand times more numerous 
than all the theologians in the world put together. 
None of these men, as a rule, write on these questions. 
So that to take the opinions of theologians on a point 
of morals is to take the opinion of an infinitesimal 
minority of the men who are entitled to pronounce on 
that point. Then how can you impose such opinions 
as binding upon men ? The fact that it is the opinion 
of a class of men takes something from its value also. 
Many classes of men think of the public good and 
advise upon it. Soldiers think that military matters 
are the most important. Sailors think naval matters 
more important. Doctors attach the greatest importance 
to sanitary matters. Lawyers, educationists, politicians, 
and every other class of men have opinions of their 
own ; they press them on the public, and the public is 
the judge of all these classes and of all their opinions. 
If a soldier vehemently presses his views, unless his 
arguments are very strong, the public discounts the 
importance of his views ; people say : he is a soldier, 
and he is enthusiastic about his profession, but of 
course we cannot do all that he wants, or believe all 
that he says. In the same way the public discounts 
the opinions of all other classes of men who advise 
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upon the public good. Can theologians be the only 
class exempt from this judgment ? Are they as a class 
superior to all other classes of men ? If not, then why 
are their opinions imposed upon mankind with threats 
of eternal punishment ? No other class of men imposes 
its opinions in that way. People say : " You must 
trust an expert." But can we say that theologians 
are experts when we see to what a state the Church of 
God has been reduced by theological disputes ? 

The logic of the theological theory of mortal sin is 
exceedingly weak in another way also. For it makes 
eternal life much more difScult to attain for a Christian 
than for a pagan, and for a Catholic than for any other 
Christian. Sundays and holidays of obligation number 
about sixty, that makes sixty mortal sins that a Catholic 
can commit, that no other man, Christian or Pagan, can 
commit. Fridays and fasting days number say a hundred. 
That makes a hundred and sixty mortal sins every year, 
and the number might easily be increased. Priests and 
monks are worse off still, for they are bound, according 
to the theologians, to say the Divine Office of the Breviary 
every day under pain of mortal sin ; some theologians 
say that the Office for one day is one grave matter, and 
that the omission of it is one mortal sin ; others say 
that every hour of the Office is a grave matter, so that 
it is a mortal sin to leave out Matins, another to leave 
out Lauds, four mortal sins to leave the four little hours 
as they are called — viz.. Prime, Terce, Sext and None, 
and two more mortal sins to leave out Vespers and 
Compline ; that makes eight mortal sins to which every 
priest and monk is liable every day. That makes 
several thousands in the year. And if all the other 
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mortal sins to which both clergy and laity are liable, 
according to the theologians, were counted up, the 
number for a lifetime would be something appalling. 
This makes one think of the burden of Christianity in 
comparison with the burden of the law of Moses. 
St. Peter in the Acts calls the law of Moses " a yoke 
that neither we nor our fathers have been able to bear," 
and decided that Christians were to be free from it. 
Yet the law of Moses was not binding under pain of 
mortal sin, for the Jews had no theory of mortal sin. 
So that our burden now is immensely heavier than- the 
one that St. Peter called unbearable. St. Paul says 
much about the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free. Where is that liberty now, if our state is worse 
than the state of the Jews, and if Catholics are more 
exposed than all other men to deserve eternal punish- 
ment ? All this heavy burden is imposed upon us by 
theologians and not by the Church. The Church does 
not teach that it is eight mortal sins to omit the re- 
citation of the Breviary. St. Alphonsus quotes several 
theologians to the following effect : " This obligation 
arises rather from a received custom than from a 
positive law " (Horis, can. 146). Several theologians 
teach therefore that a man may deserve eternal punish- 
ment many times a day without violating any com- 
mandment of God or of the Church ! 

r have said that theologians require a grave matter 
as one of the essentials without which there can be no 
mortal sin and no liability to eternal punishment. That 
is true as a rule. But there are certain classes of sin 
in which theologians say that there is no parvitas 
fnatericBf and that every sin in those classes is a mortal 
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sin and deserving of eternal punishment, no matter 
how slight the matter may be. Simony is one of those 
classes, and so is sacrilege I believe. Well, then, is it 
a sin deserving eternal punishment to steal a pin in a 
church ? Does the Church teach that ? Or does it 
stand to reason? Would every good and sensible 
man say so ? The strange part is that the very 
theologians who say that in certain classes of sins all 
matters are grave, and all sins mortal, and deserving of 
eternal punishment, warn confessors not to be eager to 
say- that sins are mortal unless they certainly are 
mortal ; and they quote the following from St. Antoninus : 
'* Unless you have express authority from Scripture, or 
from a canon, or from a determination of the Church, 
or an evident reason, it is most dangerous to determine 
that a sin is mortal." They quote also the old rule : 
that right and wrong are to be known by the judgment 
of good and prudent men. And after laying down 
these principles, which of course are good principles, 
they go on for many volumes to determine what sins 
are mortal on another principle altogether — viz., on the 
principle of what theologians say. It seems evident 
therefore that many sins are held to be mortal, and 
deserving of eternal punishment, simply on account of 
a theological tradition. This fits in with what I have 
said about theologians being a class. For all classes 
have traditions. And the tendency always is to hold 
those more sacred than the things that really are 
sacred. Just as society is more severe on those who 
violate its usages than on those who lead wicked lives. 
Another logical fault in the theory of mortal sin put 
forward by our theologians is that they attach as much 
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importance to the means as to the end. All religion 
and all practices of piety are means to an end. The 
end and the object is to lead a good life, to keep the 
commandments, and to love one another. All Chris- 
tians hold that if a man leads a bad life he is in a 
state of mortal sin, and that if he dies without repent- 
ance, eternal punishment awaits him in the next world. 
Hearing Mass regularly on Sundays, and abstaining 
from meat on Fridays, should help us to lead good lives, 
and the same is true of all other laws or customs. We 
all acknowledge that the observance of these rules or 
practices will not save us unless we lead good lives. 
Then how can we say that the violation of any one of 
these rules on any one occasion annuls the value of a 
good life? It is as if a doctor should say: "You 
cannot have good health unless you take exercise in the 
open air for two hours a day " ; and then should cause 
a law to be passed that every man who does not tajte 
two hours' exercise in the open air every day shall ^be 
put to death! That is no worse than what our 
theologians say : " You cannot lead good lives unless 
you abstain from meat on Fridays, therefore if oh any 
Friday you eat meat, you incur eternal punishment." 
It is logical to say, for instance, that unless you make 
an act of faith from time to time your faith will not be 
great, but it is not logical to say that unless you make 
an act of faith every month, you commit a mortal sin 
and deserve eternal punishment, as the theologians 
say. And it is logical to say the sacraments give 
grace, therefore if you neglect to approach the sacra- 
ments, you will not have much grace ; but it is not 
logical to say that if you do not approach the sacra- 
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ments once a year, you are liable to eternal punishment 
for that alone. Faith, and all that comes from faith, is 
a means, and the end is charity. Faith may therefore 
be compared to money, for money is a means to a life 
of comfort, just as faith is a means to a life of holiness. 
A miser who hoards his gold and neglects his comfort 
loves the means more than the end. In the same way 
a theologian insisting upon faith to the destruction of 
charity and unity, thinks more of the means than of 
the end. A miser calls it waste to spend money on his 
comforts ; a wise man knows that that is what money 
is for. And we have thrown away much charity to 
save a little faith ; but in saving the faith we have lost 
the faithful. It is a ** Penny wise and pound foolish " 
plan to think so much of faith and so little of charity 
and unity. For there would be no faith lost if no 
charity was lost. Spiritual writers say that about 
temporal things a man should often ask : Quid hcec ad 
vitam cetemam ? About disputed points of theology 
we should ask : What difference do they make one 
way or the other towards a good life or a bad life ? If 
they make no difference, why should we insist upon 
them ? Unity is best preserved by allowing liberty on 
such abstract questions. The articles of faith that 
never have been disputed are the ones that have a very 
direct bearing on how to lead a good life. Or if they 
have ever been disputed, as by those who said that 
faith was sufficient for salvation, and that good works 
were useless, then we were right in cutting off from 
the communion of the Church men who tried to destroy 
the end for which the Church exists. Those men were 
guilty in word as well as in deed of preferring faith to 
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charity, the means to the end. Are we not guilty of 
the same thing in deed, though not in word, when we 
divide the Church and destroy both charity and unity, 
for the sake of abstract questions of faith ? It can 
never be right to attach as much importance to the 
means as to the end, or to the abstract as to the 
practical. 

It may be asked : How is it possible that learned and 
holy men, as our best theologians undoubtedly were 
and are, could hold such opinions about mortal sin ? 
There are two answers to that question. One answer, 
which I only indicate now, but will treat more fully 
later on, is that there is a natural tendency to give 
great importance to the business of one's life, for it is 
the business of theologians to teach theology. The 
other answer is found in the fact that both theologians 
and the Church teach that the grace of God is lost by 
the commission of every single mortal sin. The Council 
of Trent teaches this in Sess. 6, chap. 15 : **The grace 
of justification is lost not only by infidelity . . . but by 
every other mortal sin." On this theologians reason 
as follows : without grace no one can enter heaven, 
therefore every one that loses grace by mortal sin 
deserves to go to hell. That reasoning is false in 
every way, because it confuses the not deserving 
heaven with the deserving hell. Unbaptized infants 
deserve neither heaven nor hell, and if they die they 
go to neither place. This shows that not deserving 
heaven is not the same as deserving hell. If being 
without grace is the only thing that deserves eternal 
punishment, then a man who has once lost grace can 
no more deserve eternal punishment, no matter how 
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wicked the rest of his life may be, since he cannot lose 
grace any more. The consequence would be that no 
man could be condemned to hell for a whole life of 
wickedness, but that every one who went into eternal 
punishment would go into it for having once lost 
grace by one mortal sin. Can there be anything more 
absurd than to say a man deserves eternal punish- 
ment for one sin, and that he does not deserve it for 
many ? Yet that is what this theory comes to. Not 
only so, but the man does not even deserve hell on 
account of his sin, but on account of the loss of grace. 
Now in the sin there is guilt. In being without grace 
there is no guilt, since unbaptized infants are both 
without grace and without guilt. Therefore, according 
to this theory, those who go to hell for having lost 
grace go there not because they are guilty. No 
matter how you look at this theory, it swarms with 
impossibilities. Then how is it that people have been 
content with it so long ? For a very simple reason : 
that theologians have qualified the sternness of their 
theory by saying that the Mercy of God never allows 
any man to go to hell for one mortal sin. Without 
this qualification, the doctrine that for any one grave 
sin a man deserves eternal punishment would never 
have been accepted. Christians would have revolted 
against its cruelty, as the infidels do now. This 
bringing of the mercy of God in opposition to His 
justice softened things down. But with this softening 
down, what becomes of the scientific value of the 
theory of mortal sin ? It is a theory that never comes 
true. And what is the advantage of saying that for 
one mortal sin a man deserves hell if, at the same time, 
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you have to say that no man actually does go to hell 
for one sin ? Is it not better to say, as the Church 
says, that by one mortal sin a man loses the grace of 
God, and that by a whole wicked life he deserves hell ? 
This would give a true idea both of the justice of God 
and of His mercy. To exaggerate the effect of the loss 
of grace, so as to make it worse than a whole life of 
sin, is to make morality depend upon something 
unknown. For no one knows exactly what grace is, 
or how it comes, except that it is a gift of God's. 
Whereas everything good and bad in morals is in 
man's power, and within his knowledge. For the 
definitions of virtue and vice contain that a man must 
act knowingly and willingly to be a good man or a 
wicked man. 
* What then should take the place of the theory of 
theologians about mortal sin ? Simply the teaching of 
the Church ; which is : that mortal sin is a grievous 
offence against God by which we lose the grace of 
God. Neither Our Lord nor the Church teach that 
every single mortal sin deserves hell ; but they teach 
that a wicked life deserves hell. 

We should also accustom people to judge of right 
and wrong according to the judgment of good men. 
That is the old and the eternal rule of morality. The \ 

use of it leaves the principle of moral actions inside a j 

man, and makes him act with freedom and independence. J; 

If we always refer a man to books of theology, or to 
the opinion of the priest to whom he confesses his sins, 
we put the principle of moral actions outside the j 

man himself, and deprive him of independence. No ■ 

man can be a good man who always goes by the 
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judgment of somebody else and never by his own. 
And no man who goes by his own judgment, or by the 
judgment in general of good sensible men would say 
that every single grievous sin deserves hell. 

Our penny catechisms should be abridgments of that 
of the Council of Trent ; that is, they should neither 
contain all that the catechism of the Council contains, 
for children would not be able to learn so much ; nor 
should they contain anything that the catechism of the 
Council does not contain, for there is no authority for 
teaching more than the Council ordained should be 
taught. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONSEQUENCES OF EXAGGERATION 

Not all revealed truth necessary for salvation. Many truths known 
to Early Church forgotten now. Non possumus non loqui, 
Possumus non loqui. Exaggeration of the authority to teach. 
Exaggeration of the authority to govern. Mistaken piety of an 
English king exaggerated papal authority. Abstract questions 
sent to Roman congregations. Priests in Confessional asked 
for temporal advice. Exaggeration of authority produces 
accusations of priestcraft, sacerdotalism, &c. Causes of 
exaggerations of authority : ambition, &c. , tendency to theocracy. 
Reformation in England favoured by Providence. Limits of 
papal authority. Exaggeration of authority of priests and 
bishops. Increase in numbers of clergy. Priest who do 
nothing but say Mass daily. Multiplication of monks and 
nuns. Proportion to the population, to the secular clergy. 
Two Evangelical counsels, monks say three. Effect of the 
doctrine that entire obedience is an Evangelical Coimsel. 

In the Church as well as in the world, a movement that 
goes much too far in one direction produces a movement 
in the opposite direction ; and as the reaction is equal 
to the action as a rule, the new movement goes as far 
wrong as the first one, though in the opposite direction. 
What does the Greek schism arise from except from a 
wish for too much unity ? The unity of the Church 
consists in charity above all things. " By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you love one 
another." Without faith in Christ, this charity of 
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course cannot exist. But how much faith is necessary? 
Evidently a full and perfect agreement on every point 
is not necessary. Otherwise how do we allow the 
Greeks to use leavened bread in the Holy Eucharist? It 
is certain, as a question of absolute truth, that He used 
either leavened bread or unleavened in the institution 
of this sacrament, and that He did not use both. Yet 
we allow the use of both. That is one article of faith 
that happily has caused no disunion. Why is that so ? 
Simply because we have left people free. And why 
have we left them free ? Because we saw that this 
truth was not of practical importance. We saw that tht 
Holy Eucharist gives the same grace whether leavened 
or unleavened bread be used. Many similar points of 
difference exist in the administration of the sacraments. 
Thus one Church gives the Holy Eucharist to the faithful 
in one kind, and another in two kinds. One baptizes 
by immersion, another by sprinkling, another by 
pouring the water. One gives Extreme Unction only 
to the dying, another anoints the sick who are in no 
danger. One gives Confirmation to infants, another gives 
it later in life. It may be said that all these are ques- 
tions of discipline. So they are. But they are questions 
on which the receiving of grace depends. Whereas 
the knowledge of an abstract article of faith gives no 
grace, and the ignorance of it takes no grace away. 

If we want absolute unity on any one article of 
abstract faith, such as the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, how is it that we do not want it on every article 
of abstract faith ? I mean, if it is not possible to be 
saved without believing that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son, or if it is not possible to belong to the 
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Church without believing that, how is it that we can 
both belong to the Church and be saved without 
believing, for instance, in the Assumption of Our 
Lady ? Theologians will answer that the Church has 
defined one and not the other, and that, therefore, we 
must believe the one and need not believe the other. 
Is not that the same thing as saying that we have 
made something necessary for salvation that in itself 
is not necessary ? It is not an article of faith that we 
have always been prudent in making our definitions. 

All truth, of course, is sacred, but all truths are not 
equally sacred. Some are more important than others. 
Thus the fundamental truth of Christianity is the 
Incarnation. But it is evident that a number of truths 
are connected with the Incarnation that are of no 
importance whatever; thus Christ was of a certain 
stature, of a certain colour, of a certain age at the time 
of His death. All these, and many others, are unknown 
to us. Yet they were known to the Church in the 
beginning. Then it is true to say that many truths 
closely connected with the Incarnation and with Revela- 
tion have been forgotten by the Church. Why have 
they been forgotten ? Why are they not in the Deposit 
of the Faith ? Why are they not preserved in tradition? 
It must be because they are of no importance for salva- 
tion. Then all truth is not necessary for salvation. 

The inspired writers show clearly that they did not 
attach equal importance to all truths, for they did not 
record all of them. St. John distinctly says that he 
did not write all the things that Jesus did. The other 
evangelists say the same thing almost as distinctly. 
None of them make any attempt at accuracy as to time ; 
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they are satisfied with saying, " at that time," or " in 
those days," or " after eight or ten days," or ** about the 
ninth hour," or " about thirty years of age." 

We do not believe that the sacred writers left out 
anything important or necessary for salvation. And 
we ourselves see clearly that it is utterly impossible for 
us to define accurately all that once was known in the 
Church, or even all that is known now. Does not that 
show that only practical truths, such as all men can 
grasp, should be defined ? Let speculative definitions 
be reserved for the learned and for theologians. 

The truth of a definition is one thing, and the prudence 
of it is another. Will any one dare to say now that it 
was prudent to add Ftlioque to the Creed ? Would the 
Fathers who did it have done it if they had foreseen a 
schism of a thousand years ? That seems to be the 
test of a definition and of its necessity ; if it is right to 
make it, no matter what the consequences may be. 
There are some truths about which the Church must 
say : Non possutnus non loquu There are others about 
which she can say : Possumus non loqui. 

To apply compulsion in regard to abstract and specu- 
lative truths which are no help towards leading a good 
life, must result as. a rule in rebellion. This is the case 
in the Greek schism. To provoke a rebellion or a 
schism for the sake of an abstract truth, is an exagge- 
ration of the respect that we owe to the truth. Fiat 
justitiay mat ccelum. This proverb is true of the 
practical, not of the abstract. Christ did not die for 
abstract truth, but to save us from our sins. And the 
Church does not exist to teach speculative truths, but 
to teach us to do all that He commanded. The truths 
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that bear upon what we should do are the truths that 
should be defined regardless of consequences. And no 
evil consequences have ever resulted from such defini- 
tions, nor ever will. 

The authority by which the Church is governed may 
be stretched too far, just as the teaching authority, and 
the result is rebellion. Papal authority was never 
stretched so far in any country as here in England. 
For the pope was at one time liege lord of England, he 
levied a tax in England, he appointed to benefices 
in England, he sent Italians over to rob the English 
clergy. English history is full of these things, and 
details are given in the life of St. Edmund, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. If these things had never been done, 
especially if the pope to whom an English king offered 
the suzerainty of this land, had been magnanimous 
enough to refuse a gift that debased the giver, papal 
authority would never have been rejected by this 
country. Whereas now, as Cardinal Newman said, 
the only point on which all Anglicans agree is : ** That 
the pope hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England." 
Catholics see clearly that what is called the Reforma- 
tion went too far in denying altogether the papal juris- 
diction. But is it not equally clear that this denial 
would never have taken place, if the authority of Rome 
had not been pushed too far ? And when I say pushed 
too far, I do not mean that all the blame lies on the 
Roman court ; it lies far more on English kings and on 
the English people. For it was not papal ambition 
that made the pope liege lord of England, it was the 
mistaken piety of the English. Neither was it by 
ambition that the popes acquired the power of deposing 
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kings all throOgh Christendom. That was also the 
result of the piety of those times. Only superhuman 
virtue on the part of the popes could have made them 
refuse such offers of authority. Yet how much better 
the state of Christendom would be now, if history could 
show one or two instances of the popes having refused 
temporal authority, as Our Lord did when He said : 
" Who hath appointed me judge or divider over you ? " 

To this day Roman congregations undertake to 
decide almost every question that is sent up to them. 
Sometimes they refuse, as when they say : ** Consult 
approved authors," but that is not often. If they 
refused to answer all abstract questions, would not that 
be better? Practical questions must of course be 
decided, for that is part of the government of the 
Church. But why should abstract questions be 
decided ? Many people take the answers that come 
from Rome to be infallible. Even books of theology 
do that. Clearly it is not an advantage that this should 
be so. Catholics are put in a dilemma, they must 
either accept as true all that is decided by the Roman 
congregations, and th*at is evidently impossible since 
those decisions are not infallible, or they must refuse 
to accept some decisions, and it is not easy to do that 
without appearing to be disrespectful. It is never right 
to put people in an impossible position like that. But 
the decision of practical questions entails none of these 
drawbacks. There again it is not the ambition of 
Rome that is in fault ; it is the mistaken piety of the 
faithful that sends up these questions and that requires 
these abstract decisions. 

In the confessional, too, priests are asked advice 
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about all kinds of temporal affairs, and many priests 
feel bound to give such advice ; then very often the 
penitent feels bound to act upon the priest's advice ; 
then the relatives of the penitent blame the priest if 
things turn out wrong. Much might be said on this 
point. Perhaps it is best to say only that religion 
would benefit if priests often said in these cases : 
" Who hath appointed me judge and divider over you ? " 

In all these cases, where authority is exaggerated 
and where practical authority is made abstract, or 
spiritual authority is made to be temporal, or where 
advice is made to be direction, and direction is made to 
be commandment, or where fallible authority is taken 
to be infallible, the exaggeration comes from below 
more than from above. But it is disastrous for those 
who are above to allow this exaggeration to exist. For 
too much subjection on the part of the people takes 
away their independence, prevents them thinking for 
themselves, and puts too much responsibility upon 
those who are in authority. Surely the best and the 
safest subjects in the long run are those who have 
some independence ; and good rulers wish to have 
intelligent and enlightened people to rule over. That 
is- best for the people and best for the rulers. 

The exercise of exaggerated authority brings against 
the Church accusations of priestcraft, clericalism, sacer- 
dotalism, obscurantism, hatred of progress, narrow- 
mindedness, and other accusations of that kind. It 
would not be becoming for me to dwell on these accusa- 
tions, to develop them, or to quote instances of them. 
All that has been done abundantly by our enemies. 
But it is becoming that Catholics should ask themselves 
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whether these accusations are devoid of all truth. If 
we say that they are, then we say that no priest, no 
bishop, no pope has ever been ambitious, or avaricious, 
or tyrannical, or imprudent, or unjust, or unwise. 
Would to God that we could say so truly ! But the 
history of the Saints, like the life of St. Edmund of 
Canterbury, and the whole history of the Church, shows 
the contrary. And history records only what Our Lord 
foretold in speaking of the servants whom He placed 
over His household to give them food in season : "If 
the wicked servant shall say in his heart : My lord 
delayeth coming, and shall begin to strike his fellow- 
servants, and to eat and drink with drunkards, the 
lord of that servant will come in the day when he 
hopeth not and at the hour that he knoweth not, and 
will separate him and put his lot with the hypocrites 
where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth '^ 
(Matt. xxiv. 51). It will be a step towards reunion if 
we Catholics acknowledge that there is some truth in 
the accusations that our enemies bring against us. 
For that is only acknowledging that the prophecy of 
Christ has come true by which He foretold that some 
of His servants would be t3n:annical, and cruel, and 
dissipated, and avaricious, and hypocritical. These 
are the vices that have brought about disunion. For 
disunion comes from rebellion, and rebellion comes 
from t3n:anny, and tyranny is only the exaggeration of 
authority pushed to excess. I suppose there can be no 
doubt that in a great and numerous community, wisely 
and prudently governed, there never is a rebellion. 
The people are only too glad to mind their own daily 
business, as long as the government is tolerable. If 
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the government is wise and prudent, the people accept 
its blessings without much gratitude. If the govern- 
ment makes some mistakes, the people bear them 
patiently. But if the mistakes become numerous and 
grievous, then comes rebellion, If this is true of all 
human governments, and if the government of the 
Church is in some sense a human government, all this 
must apply to the Church almost as much as to other 
governments. 

In human things there are two evils : excess and 
defect. But in governing there is only one defect so 
to speak, and that is excess of governing. In modern 
times civil governments see this. They find that the 
more enlightened a nation is the more it loves freedom, 
and dislikes the interference of authority in small and 
daily matters. Spiritual government is evidently able 
to dispense with interference in small matters much 
better than a temporal government. How is it then 
that authority in the Church has been exaggerated 
enough at times to bring about disunion ? The moral 
answer to that question is that pride and avarice are 
the sources of all evil. The love of money and the 
love of power are the things that make men exaggerate 
the authority they lawfully possess. An ambitious 
man does this consciously, many a pious man does it 
unconsciously. But it brings us no nearer to reunion 
to speak of the moral aspect of this question. For 
scandals must come, and there will always be ambi- 
tious men amongst us, and there will always be in our 
midst some who will act without being conscious of 
their motives. Many among us refuse to call those 
Catholics good Catholics who keep the commandments 
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of God and of the Church ; they reserve the name of 
good Catholics for those who hear Mass daily, and who 
do many things beside those that are commanded. 
This makes the vast majority of Catholics not to be 
good Catholics, since most men cannot go to Mass 
daily and so forth. Yet surely, if our religion is the 
true one, most Catholics must be good Catholics, and 
that piety must be unconsciously false piety that makes 
out most Catholics to be bad. 

History is more useful, for it shows by what means 
the authority of the Church was exaggerated. There 
always has been among Catholics a tendency towards a 
theocratic system of government. This may be due to 
our Jewish origin, for the Jewish ideal was always a 
theocracy. Or it may be due to the purely Catholic 
idea of universality, for it is evident that no secular 
government can be universal, and it is also evident 
that the spiritual government of the Church must be 
universal ; hence perhaps came the idea of making the 
spiritual authority universal in secular things as well. 
Whatever the origin of the tendency to theocracy may 
be, history is full of instances of it. In the very be- 
ginning the first Christians gave up all their property 
to the Apostles. They were not obliged to do this. 
But it seemed right to them to do it, and it seemed 
right to the Apostles also, because they all thought that 
Christ would come again to judge the world before the 
disciples became numerous. As soon as the Christians 
became somewhat numerous, the Apostles found it 
necessary to surrender this temporal authority ; they 
handed it over to the deacons. When the Christians 
became very numerous, the system of possessing all 
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things in common disappeared altogether. But the 
spirit remained, for the richer churches used to contri* 
bute regularly to the support of the poorer ones, as we 
see in i Cor. xvi. i, where the Apostle ordains that 
every man is to set aside each Sunday something for 
the support of the Church in Jerusalem, and mentions 
that he has already established a similar plan of collec- 
tion among the churches of the Galatians. 

The next instance of this tendency is found in the 
condemnation pronounced by St. Paul upon those who 
referred any dispute to Gentile judges. He wished all 
disputes among Christians to be settled by Christians, 
and in most cases that would mean that the clergy 
should decide. This was of course in accordance with 
Our Lord's own commandment : " If thy brother sin 
against thee . . . tell the Church, and if he will not 
hear the Church let him be to thee as a heathen and a 
publican" (Matt, xviii. 15). In our days these com- 
mandments are not obeyed anywhere. There are many 
other commandments given to Christians in the New 
Testament that are entirely neglected now, such as : 
" Into whatever house you enter say, Peace be to this 
house," and "Heal the sick that are there." The 
reason why we neglect these commandments is that it 
is quite impossible to observe them ; some are made 
impossible to us by men and some by God. Much 
remains to be learned from the study of such com- 
mandments, for it is impossible to form a true estimate 
of Christianity, and of the way in which commandments 
were given by God or by divine authority, unless we 
understand what effect these commandments have had 
upon the destiny of the Church. Some of them were 
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temporary, some were permanent. All that I need say 
now, however, is that there was among the early 
Christians a tendency to theocracy, and that St. Paul 
called back towards that system of government those 
who were beginning to abandon it. 

This tendency not only lasted for a long time, but it 
increased enormously in the course of ages. In the 
times of persecution it manifested itself in public con- 
fessions of sins, and in public and severe penances. 
For evidently the discovery of guilt and the punishment 
of it are parts of government. The defect was the 
mixing up of private or personal guilt with crimes 
against society. Inflicting public punishment for private 
and personal sins was a system that was bound to 
die out as the numbers of Christians increased. There 
is only one relic of it left now, and that is the infliction 
oi censures ipso facto. That is still compelling people 
to confess publicly the sins they have committed 
privately. God alone has power to oblige men to 
confess their sins; He obliges them to confess pri- 
vately, and not in order that they may be punished, 
but in order that they may be absolved. The custom 
prevailed extensively at one time in the Church of 
forcing men to confess by tpso facia censures. Just as 
torture was sometimes used to make people accuse 
themselves. But in more enlightened times torture 
disappeared, and so must ipso facto censures. For it 
is recognised now that every guilty man is entitled to 
plead " not guilty," and that no man is bound to accuse 
himself in order to be punished. Divine justice dis- 
penses with evidence. But human justice should go 
by evidence. Censures dispense with evidence, by 
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terrifying a man who knows that he is guilty, and by 
saying that if he violates a censure he is liable to eternal 
punishment. The Church does not say this in so many 
words, but theologians say it. And it has been com- 
monly believed that the violation of a censure, no matter 
how imposed, was a mortal sin and deserving of eternal 
punishment. In some dioceses in Ireland it was 
suspension ipso facto for a priest to taste whisky 
before noon. By the terror of this censure the bishop 
was able to find out the priests who drank whisky in 
the morning. But this seems to be the reductio ad 
absurdum of censures. For is it a sin to taste whisky 
before noon ? And can a priest have any self-respect 
who feels bound under pain of eternal punishment to 
go to his bishop and obtain absolution for such a sin ? 
All things among men are liable to abuse. But the 
rule of finding evidence against a man before you 
punish him is less liable to abuse than the system df 
censures ipso facto. 

The tendency to theocracy is seen again in the privi- 
leges that Constantine gave to the clergy as a class. 
This instance is in my opinion quite a different one 
from all the other instances of this tendency to 
theocracy. For historians who are opposed to the 
Catholic Church say that the blame was always with 
the clergy, that the clergy was always grasping, 
avaricious, ambitious, and everything else that is 
wicked. Impartial judges would say, I think, that the 
anxiety of the people to submit to the clergy was 
nearly always much greater than the anxiety of the 
clergy to rule. But that cannot be said in this case. 
The people cannot have had much voice in this matter. 
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Neither is it likely that Constantine himself thought of 
conferring upon the clergy the privilege of being judged 
in criminal cases by the clergy, instead of being taken 
before the ordinary public tribunals. This and all the 
other privileges that Constantine granted seem to have 
been thought out rather by the Roman clergy. In 
this way the clergy began to be a separate class. 
Their duties must, of course, always distinguish them 
from other men. But their rights, privileges, and 
immunities, together with their distinctive dress, make 
them into a class. In good times this is good, for it 
increases the respect for the clergy. In bad times it is 
bad, for it exposes both the clergy and religion to 
insult. That is why in un-Catholic countries the clergy 
dispense with all or most of these distinctions. In 
Catholic countries, which are only nominally Catholic, 
perhaps it would be better if these distinctions were 
avoided more than they are. Classes must always be 
small. And the clergy should, always be on the side of 
the masses. The interest of a class must always be in 
some sense opposed to the interest of the masses. 
The possession of much property in land puts the 
clergy on a level with the aristocracy, and gives them 
the same interest to oppose the progress of the people. 
Modem conditions will probably make the clergy 
prefer investments in the funds. Such investments 
are more out of reach of a plundering king, and they 
do not make aristocrats of the clergy, yet no doubt 
even these investments have defects of their own. 
Above all it must be remembered that it is an infringe- 
ment on the rights of the State to give the clergy a 
separate and clerical jurisdiction in temporal matters. 
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Religion is often said to be superior to the State. But 
if that is so, then all the offices of profit or honour in 
the State should belong to the clergy. No theologian 
has ever ventured to go so far, yet the principle of the 
universal superiority of religious things over secular 
things would go as far as that. The fact is that in 
regard to public order the State is supreme, and in 
spiritual things the Church is supreme. In the long 
run, it is best both for Church and State not to give 
up any of their rights. This subject alone would 
require a whole treatise, and probably the treatise when 
finished would be found to be valueless, for circum- 
stances and opinions change so rapidly that an 
application of principles that is good to-day is often bad 
to-morrow. But the principles themselves do not 
change. And in principle it is more sound to say that 
the clergy should in temporal matters be subject to the 
ordinary law of the State, rather than that they should 
have special tribunals of their own. One evil that 
would thus be avoided would be the continual appeals 
to Rome, which were such scandals and which caused 
so much disturbance in the State in former times. For 
history shows how these appeals lasted sometimes for 
years, and that the delay was caused very often by 
bribery and corruption. No system of justice is good 
in which long delays and bribery are easy. Delay must 
be necessary where the distance is great, and bribery 
is always possible in long delays. The Council of 
Trent itself took away the right of appeal to Rome in a 
great many cases, even in spiritual things, which shows 
how much harm the Council saw to arise from appeals 
to a distant authority. In doing this, the Council in no 
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way diminished the power or influence of the Holy 
See, for it expressly gave power to the bishops in 
those cases to act as delegates of the Holy See. The 
authority of Rome must always be supreme and 
universal. It is like a Nasmyth hammer, able to 
crush a mass of iron or to crack a nut. But after all 
nutcrackers are best to crack nuts with. 

Other instances of a theocratic instinct are that the 
clergy had temporal dignities attached to spiritual 
offices : bishops were often princes, electors, members 
of legislatures, as is still the case in England now. 
And even when the two dignities were not connected 
in law, they were very often connected in fact, as when 
bishops and cardinals were chosen or appointed to be 
chancellors and prime ministers. Few of those men 
were good and great in both respects. Many of them 
could have said with Wolsey : " If I had but served my 
God as. I have served my king." In English law there 
is a strange anomaly : bishops must be members of the 
House of Lords, priests may not be members of the 
House of Commons ; and this goes even further into 
another anomaly, for the orders of Catholics are 
recognised so far as to prevent Catholic priests being 
members of Parliament, but Catholic bishops may not 
be members of the House of Lords. It must be 
difficult for a statesman to avoid ambition and intrigues, 
unless he happens to live in remarkably quiet times. 
It must be hard for him too, to have the same regard 
for truth that a priest should have, for diplomatists use 
words to hide their thoughts. The right thing seems 
to be for priests to have influence on politicians and not 
to be politicians. 
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Again temporal power came to the popes, and they 
have been Sovereigns of more than one State, they have 
been liege lords of England ; finally the deposing power 
was given to them over Christian kings. Beyond this 
it was practically impossible even for the theocratic 
instinct to go. Only one further step is conceivable, 
and that is to make the pope temporal Sovereign of all 
Christendom with kings and emperors for his lieutenants. 
All the steps that I have mentioned were in that 
direction. If it is acknowledged that this universal 
temporal dominion is not possible, it must be acknow- 
ledged that everything that tended towards it had to a 
certain extent a false tendency. An exception should, 
perhaps, be made for the temporal power over the 
States of the Church. That very limited sovereignty 
seems to have been exactly the kind of safeguard that 
the Head of the Church should have for his personal 
and official liberty. For it cannot be right that the 
Vicar of Christ should be a subject. The way in which 
Our Lord paid the tribute for Himself and for Peter 
implies this. On the other hand, it is evident that no 
kingship, great or small, is a perfect safeguard for the 
pope, since there must always be other and more 
powerful kings. The only real safeguard is the venera- 
tion of the faithful, for public opinion and the love of 
multitudes of men is a most real protection for any 
institution, and in the case of the popes it has always 
been a real protection even for their persons in Christian 
times. 

Leaving out the further mention of the temporal 
power, the question is whether the Church is better off 
now, for all these extensions of the power of priests. 
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bishops, and popes in past ages. Is her spiritual 
power as great now as it would have been without 
these theocratic tendencies? The answer is, that 
before the spiritual power was exaggerated so as to 
include many temporal rights, privileges, immunities, 
and authorities, the whole of Christendom belonged to 
the Catholic Church, and now only half of Christendom 
belongs to us. It may be said that those who have 
fallen away from us are rebels. But can it be said 
that a well-governed people rebels ? Can it be said 
that there has been no t3rranny in the Church ? Can 
it be said that there has been no imprudence on the 
part of the rulers ? Can it be said that there have 
been no abuses ? I give no instances of any of these 
things. It would not sound respectful if I did, even 
though the present pope encourages no concealment in 
these things : that is the province of historians. But 
if the history of the Church shows that there has been 
misgovernment, t3rranny, imprudence, and abuses, these 
must be the reasons why so large a part of Christen- 
dom has thrown off a yoke that should be sweet, and a 
burden that should be light. St. Paul says, in the 
epistle that he wrote with his own hand, that people 
" came in privately to spy out our liberty that we have 
in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into servi- 
tude " (Gal. ii. 4) ; and later on he says that they did 
this in order " that they may glory in your flesh " 
(vi. 1 3). It is not likely that the spirit of wishing to 
deprive men of liberty, to enslave them, to glory over 
their humiliation, existed in apostolic times in the 
Church, and does not exist now. The only difference 
is that now it is our spiritual liberty that is attacked. 
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I have, said that I would give no instances of abuse 
of power doing injury to the Church. I may, however, 
give one, and I give it not on my own authority, but 
on the authority of the martyrs who died for the faith 
and for the supremacy of the pope, here in England, at 
the time of the Reformation. Bishop Challoner, in his 
*' Missionary Priests," gives an account of the death of 
Blessed Edmund Campion, in which he relates that, 
when the holy martyr was come to the place of execu- 
tion, " they pressed him to declare his opinion of Pius 
Quintus his Bull concerning the excommunication of the 
queen. To which demand he gave no answer. . . . Then 
Lord Charles Howard asked of him for which queen he 
prayed, whether for Elizabeth the queen ? to whom he 
answered : ' Yea, for Elizabeth, your queen and my 
queen.' And, the cart being drawn away, he meekly 
and sweetly yielded his soul unto his Saviour, protest- 
ing that he died a perfect Catholic." And Ralph 
Sherwine, who was put to death immediately after 
Blessed Edmund Campion by the same executioner, 
and who first kissed the blood of the saint on the 
hands of the executioner, " was pressed to speak his 
opinion touching Pope Pius his Bull, to which point he 
gave no answer. Then, being willed to pray for the 
queen, he answered, ' I have and I do.' At which 
words the Lord Howard again asked which queen he 
meant — whether Elizabeth queen ? To whom, some- 
what smiling, he said : * Yea, for Elizabeth queen I 
now at this instant pray my Lord God to make her 
His servant in life, and after this life co-heir with 
Jesus Christ.*" These holy martyrs acknowledged 
Elizabeth as their queen after she had been excom- 
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municated and deposed; they passed over in .silence 
the Bull that was the cause of their death. Their 
silence was more eloquent than any words could have 
been. And it is well known that not only the martyrs, 
but all the Catholics of England at that time remained 
. firm in their allegiance to Elizabeth, so much so that 
they co-operated against the Spanish Armada which 
was to re-establish the Catholic religion in this land. 

In fact, it looks as if Divine Providence wished the 
Reformation to succeed. For everything that the 
popes did to destroy it came to nought. When the 
Pope excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, he, of course, 
wished and expected the Catholics of England to accept 
his Bull and renounce their allegiance to the Qiieen, 
whereas to a man they deplored the Bull ; they re- 
mained faithful to the Queen, and now the martyrs, 
who with their last words acknowledged Elizabeth, 
have been canonised by a successor of him who 
launched the Bull of excommunication. If the 
Catholics of those days had rebelled, and had met 
with any success, even if it had not been complete 
success, it seems likely that the Catholic religion 
would never have been stamped out altogether. For 
it is historically certain that Elizabeth was for a time 
by no means secure on her throne, and that what is 
called good fortune contributed as much as talent to 
make her secure. It is equally certain that if the 
h Catholics had rebelled, if they had succeeded in de- 

throning Elizabeth, and in putting a Catholic Sovereign 
on the throne, we should have said that God had 
inspired the pope to issue the Bull, and had given the 
victory to the Catholics. 
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The Armada ought, humanly speaking, to have con- 
quered England. As a force, it had an overwhelming 
superiority over the English fleet. Its first commander, 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz, was an experienced sailor. 
He would have made a good use of his ships, and, 
even after the storm that scattered the Armada, he 
would, with what was left of the Spanish ships, have 
been superior to the English fleet. But God took him 
to Himself before the Armada sailed. Then the com- 
mand was given to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a man 
who was almost entirely ignorant of naval affairs. 
Now, if all these things had happened the other way, 
we should certainly have said that it was the work of 
Providence. Suppose that England had had a power- 
ful navy well commanded, and that death had taken 
away the skilful admiral in order that an unskilful one 
might have the command, and suppose that this large 
English fleet had been attacked at the same time by a 
terrible storm and by an insignificant Spanish fleet ; 
suppose, further, that victory had remained with the 
Spaniards, and that the Catholic religion had been 
re-established in England ; would not all the Catholics 
say that the Providence of God interfered for the pro- 
tection of Catholicism ? If it is too much to say that 
God gave the victory to the Protestants, it is certainly 
not too much to say that He allowed them to be 
victorious ; nor is it too much to say that He allowed 
Protestantism to be firmly established in England. 
Why did He allow it ? Those who believe that God 
allows evil in order that good may come, must consider 
what St. Augustine says about good coming out of 
evil : Mains aut ideo vivit ut corrigatur^ aut ideo vivit 
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ut per ilium Justus exerceatur. This quotation cannot 
be applied in exactly the same way to an evil institu- 
tion as to a wicked man. For a heresy or a schism 
cannot be corrected, as a wicked man can be ; the only 
correction for a heresy is its destruction, and we can 
hardly say that God allows heresies to arise simply in 
order that some day they may cease to be. Therefore, 
if St. Augustine's principle applies at all, heresies arise 
for the correction of Catholics. If, then, we are right 
in saying that Divine Providence allowed Protestantism 
to arise for the correction of the Catholic Church, we 
have Divine testimony to the fact that the Catholic 
Church at that time stood in need of reformation ; and 
I have already shown that we have the testimony of 
the Council of Trent to the same effect. 

No Catholic will deny that natural causes operate in 
the Church as much as in the world. We have many 
supernatural forces on our side ; we have revelation, 
infallibility, inspiration, the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
But we have also natural forces such as learning, 
eloquence, prudence, and all the other forces by which 
men can be united in society. Wherever there are 
natural forces there is action and reaction. And the 
nature of the one can be known by the other. The 
words Protestant Reformation show the nature of the 
reaction. Every protest is against an injustice or an 
abuse. Every reformation is against errors and corrup- 
tions. Therefore, there were in those days abuses and 
injustice and superstitions and corruptions among 
Catholics. I have shown that on this point the Council 
of Trent is in agreement with the Protestants. In the 
same way the words Popish and Papist and Romish, 
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which came into use at the same time as the word | 

Protestant, show that the evils which the Reformation 
wished to undo were connected with the head of the 
Church, or with his administration, court, and govern- 
ment, rather than with the Church itself. The famous 
saying on which all Anglicans agree points in the same 
direction, viz., " The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdic- 
tion in this realm of England." As it stands that is 
an absurd declaration, for it is evident that if there are 
any Catholics in this realm the pope has jurisdiction 
over them. Nevertheless, that saying shows where 
the evil must have been against which the reaction 
took place. The retention of the word Catholic in the 
creed shows also that the reaction was not so much 
against the Church as against the government of the 
Church. Therefore, the exaggeration of papal authority 
resulted in this complete rebellion. Qui irop embrasse 
mal Hrient applies to papal authority as well as to 
every human authority. 

The limits of papal authority are not definite. But 
that is a very different thing from saying that it has no 
limits. To begin with, it is universal. For the Church 
has always held that what Christ gave to Peter has 
been passed on to the popes. What Christ gave to 
Peter was : " Whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth 
shall be bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loosen upon earth shall be loosened in heaven.'* 
Nothing could be more ample or universal. The limit 
of that power is that it must be used with justice, and 
wisdom, and prudence, and moderation, and for good 
and not for evil, or, as St. Paul says, for edification and 
not for destruction. All these limits are moral and 
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indefinite. I mention them because they give an idea 
of the truth and extent of papal power. But, as I 
have already said, moral remedies bring us no nearer 
to reunion, for how can one hope for such moral 
perfection in any man, and especially in a dynasty? 
But it would be a step towards reunion to acknowledge 
such limits as the following to papal authority : that it 
should not be exercised in matters of detail ; that its 
exercise should be extraordinary and not ordinary, for 
the bishop is possessed of ordinary authority in his 
diocese, and in fact is more often called the ordinary 
than the bishop; that it should be exercised personally 
by the pope himself, and should not be delegated 
permanently to any one man or body of men (this 
would prevent an enormous amount of business from 
ever going to Rome at all) ; that papal authority when 
delegated should not be exercised in Rome, but in the 
country where the question that has to be decided has 
arisen. In all these limits, and in others of the kind, 
nothing more is suggested than that the safeguards 
without which no human authority can be exercised 
profitably should not be wanting in the exercise of 
papal authority. Those safeguards are that authority 
should not act without knowledge, and the head of the 
Church cannot have knowledge of details ; nor without 
responsibility, and there is little responsibility when 
there is permanent delegation ; and that powers which 
are of permanent and daily necessity should not be 
considered as privileges; thus bishops have to ask 
every five years for faculties, without which they 
cannot rule a diocese, and priests are supposed to ask 
every three months for permission to say two Masses 
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on a Sunday when they must say two Masses every 
Sunday. In secular affairs such restrictions would be 
considered irritating to (he last degree. In the Church 
they are made, no doubt, to make people dependent 
upon Rome. But dependence upon Rome should not 
be irritating. Plenty of business will always go to 
Rome without such regulations as these. The necessity 
of the case has diminished the interference of Rome in 
many details : thus, in former times the pope reserved 
to himself the right to appoint to all the benefices that 
came vacant in one half of the year ; now he reserves 
only the appointments to canonries in one half of the 
year. Evidently such appointments are made by the 
pope only nominally, for how can he know about 
persons and places and qualifications? Nominal 
government is the worst of all governments. And 
arbitrary laws are the worst of all laws^ The result 
of exaggerating the authority of Rome has been that 
Rome has lost millions of subjects for hundreds of 
years. I say again that the rights of Rome can hardly 
be exaggerated. But the use of them to their full 
extent is injurious both to Rome and to the Church. 
** All things are lawful, but all things are not expedient." 
It is better for Rome to have the reputation of doing 
too little than of doing too much. The most loyal 
subjects are those who hear nothing of the king. 

Bishops and priests exaggerate their authority also, 
and in the end this brings them into contempt. As 
when they force political opinions upon people with 
spiritual penalties. Refusing absolution to men who 
vote against the clergy on political questions may gain 
some votes at the time, but it must evidently array a 
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political party against the Church. Those who are not 
Catholics will say that it is absurd for a Catholic to 
confess how he votes. That goes to the very root of 
the evil, for exaggeration arises nearly always among 
the people rather than among the clergy. The people 
are nearly always willing to give more than a reason- 
able service or a reasonable obedience. And the 
clergy are nearly always more inclined to obey a bishop 
than to disobey. Just as bishops are nearly always 
anxious to do what Rome wishes. The spirit of 
reverence for authority is greater, far greater, in the 
Catholic Church than in any other society or body of 
men. That is precisely what has brought the Church 
through so many dangers. It is the spirit of union. 
That comes from the Spirit of God. Temporal advan- 
tages may be gained by putting a great strain on 
this spirit of obedience. Bishops and priests may 
gain influence, or political power, or social power, or 
money, or ascendency. But the end of it is that people 
perceive the earthly motive where they know that 
there should be a spiritual motive, and then they talk 
of sacerdotalism. Spiritual threats, such as refusal of 
absolution, or refusal of Christian burial, or refusal of 
the Sacraments, or the- imposition of censures, should 
be reserved for those who violate the commandments 
of God or of the Church. No spiritual threats should 
be used to enforce the opinions of the moment, or to 
obtain votes, or to add to collections for building 
churches, seminaries, schools, &c. For on all these 
points people have a right to be free, and to judge for 
themselves. And these are the very things in which a 
priest undoes what the priest before him did, or a bishop 
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what his predecessor did, or a pope what the pope 
before him did. Then the money or the efforts of the 
people go for nothing. It cannot be right to tell the 
people in such matters : *' It is your duty," or " You 
are strictly bound," or " No Catholic can do so and so." 
Catholics often say that the increase in the number 
of the clergy is good for religion. Nobody says abso- 
lutely like that, that the increase of the number of 
judges puts a stop to crime ; or that the more numerous 
lawyers are, the more justice there will be ; or in general 
that the more rulers there are, the better order there 
will be. In all these things there must be some pro- 
portion. A certain number of lawyers are necessary 
for the administration of justice. Any great increase of 
that number must be injurious. For those men must 
gain a living by the law. They are not able to gain it 
any other way. The right number of lawyers gives 
people justice in return for payment. An excessive 
number must therefore evidently take payment without 
giving any real value in return. This excessive number, 
in order to get money, must create delays, and multiply 
appeals, and extort fees for nominal services, and 
generally corrupt the administration of justice. The 
same reasoning applies to the excessive multiplication 
of the clergy. For priests must live too, and they 
cannot live without money. A priest should get enough 
to live on by preaching the Gospel and by teaching 
people to keep the commandments of God and of the 
Church. In any locality, or country, or diocese where 
there are more priests than enough to do this, it is 
evident that the excess over the right number take 
money for preaching something else than the Gospel. 
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It is their interest to exaggerate and to multiply duties 
and obligations, and to change counsels into laws, and 
to create a public opinion in favour of many and daily 
practices of piety, and to make people look down upon 
those Catholics who are satisfied with keeping the 
commandments of God and of the Church. Who can 
say, for instance, that money had nothing to do with 
introducing the practice 'of saying Mass daily ? Many 
priests live solely by the offering that is made to them 
for their daily Mass. It cannot be right for a man to 
earn his living by one half-hour's work a day. It must 
be an idle life, and the poverty must be degrading, if 
there are multitudes of such priests, for the offerings 
for Masses are not large. Religion is not served by 
multiplying priests in that way. The Council of Trent 
saw this. It ordained that no man should be raised to 
the priesthood without a definite work being provided 
for him beforehand. The Council went on the plan 
that a man should first be appointed to a certain work, 
and that afterwards he should receive the necessary 
orders ; for it fixed the limit of time within which he 
must take orders or give up the benefice. Bishops are 
appointed in this way now, a diocese is first found, and 
then the consecration takes place ; but priests are not. 
For ages, in spite of the decree of the Council of Trent, 
no priest has known before his ordination what his 
work was to be. The consequence is that many of 
them have no work, and yet they must live. What a 
scandal it would seem to us to see bishops as numerous 
in proportion as priests are I Yet no one thinks it a 
scandal to see priests multiplied out of all proportion to 
the population. Large dioceses and large parishes with 
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few bishops and few priests is the way to have religion 
truly taught, for the amount of real work to be done 
would prevent exaggeration. All this applies of course 
to foreign countries, and not to England ; for in England 
priests are not numerous, nor out of proportion to the 
number of Catholics, nor do they live by merely saying 
Mass. 

But England suffers, or is liable to suffer, in the 
same way as other countries from the effects of choosing 
none but young men for the priesthood. Before the 
Council of Trent, this danger was much greater, for in 
those days there were boy bishops and boy priests. 
The Council fixed the age for a priest at twenty-five 
years. The modern tendency is shown by the way in 
which this decree is usually interpreted, for most 
priests are ordained at twenty-four, on the plea that 
the decree means the twenty-fifth year begun, not the 
twenty-fifth year completed. Jf the tendency was the 
other way, it would be better for the Church. Older 
men and more experienced men make fewer mistakes, 
have riper judgment, exaggerate less, are less despotic, 
consequently they make the power of the Church more 
acceptable to the people. Even here in England, it 
was formerly the custom to allow no holidays to boys 
•who were studying for the priesthood, and there are 
priests among us now who went to- college at the age of 
twelve, and came out priests at twenty-four, without 
€ver having seen father or mother, brother or sister for 
twelve years. The marvel is that many of those 
priests are good priests. But who can defend such a 
system ? In fact no one defends it now. Our present 
system allows a holiday every year, but it separates 
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candidates for the priesthood from the world for twelve 
years. During those twelve years it teaches them much 
theology, but gives them no experience. It must be 
granted that no other system could produce theologians 
at so early an age. The question is : which is better 
for the Church : much theology or a little moderation ? 
If we want theology and exaggeration, and divisions, 
and separations, and heresies, and schisms, we cannot 
do better than keep to our present system. If we want 
moderation and unity, we shall have to go back some 
steps towards the method of the Apostles, and appoint 
older men. After all there must be^something to be 
said for the method of the Apostles. I do not say that 
we must go back to it absolutely, for time changes all 
things. But it seems absolutely necessary that we 
should adopt a system that will not produce so much 
exaggeration, or put men into positions of authority 
without any experience or knowledge of the world. 

We often say also that the multiplication of monks 
and nuns is good for religion. Yet it seems evident 
here too, that there should be some proportion between 
the number of religions and the number of lay people, 
and also a proportion between the numbers of secular 
and regular clergy. Catholics cannot but confess that 
history is full of disputes between the seculars and the 
regulars. We are equally obliged to admit that such a 
state of things is scandalous. It seems equally evident 
that the cause is want of order and regularity in the 
relations of the two kinds of clergy. It is not for me 
to say what changes should take place. But it cannot 
be wrong to consider the principles on which order and 
regularity depend. At present there is practically ijo: 
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limit to the number of religious houses in any diocese 
or country. In a diocese, almost everything depends 
on the will of the bishop. Some bishops love religious 
orders, and welcome all that come, and allow their 
houses to multiply indefinitely. Other bishops dislike 
religious orders and will not allow any of them, or as 
few as possible of them, in the diocese. In either case 
the bishop acts on like or dislike, on personal taste, 
opinion or feeling, but not on principle, for there is no 
principle laid down. Does the question of the multipli- 
cation of religious houses affect the diocese only ? For 
if it affects more than the diocese, if it affects the whole 
ecclesiastical province, or the whole country, why 
should the decision rest solely with the bishop ? 
Evidently he looks only or mainly to the effect on his 
diocese, and it may be that the effect outside of his 
diocese is much greater than in it. This seems to 
point to the necessity of putting the decision in the 
hands of the provincial synod. And the secular rulers 
ought also to have something to say in the matter, for 
evidently it is no more a purely ecclesiastical matter 
than the appointment of bishops, in which the secular 
authority has generally and rightly been consulted. 

The splendour of religion suggests another principle. 
For a large number of small and mean religious houses 
contributes nothing to the splendour of religion. It is 
degrading to have them going bankrupt through exces- 
sive multiplication, when they might have done well by 
confining themselves to one or few establishments. 
This seems to point to the advisability of having only 
one house of any order in each ecclesiastical province, 
o^ ki each country. Suppose that in England there 
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was only one house of Jesuits, one house of Bene- 
dictines, one house of Dominicans, one house of Fran- 
ciscans, one house of Carmelites, it seems clear that 
they would all be great and splendid establishments 
and great ornaments to the Church as well as to the 
State. 

Another principle would be that priests should not 
be multiplied among the religious orders except as 
among the secular clergy — viz., in accordance with the • 
decree of the Council of Trent : that a priest's work 
should in some way be found for a man before Holy 
Orders are conferred upon him. It is not good for a 
monk any more than for a secular to have nothing to 
do but to say Mass, nor is it good for religion, nor, in 
fact, for the State. Religious superiors decide now 
how many priests they want to have. But this is a 
matter that affects many interests besides those of the 
Order itself, and the decision should rest with those 
who are responsible for the ecclesiastical state of the 
whole country. It is commonly thought most natural 
now for all monks, or nearly all, to be priests. But in 
the beginning it was not so. St. Benedict^ the founder 
of the Benedictines, was never a priest. And for ages 
it was usual to have only one priest in each monastery. 

It must not be forgotten that if our present system 
makes a class of the secular clergy, the regular clergy 
are much more of a class: they have class instincts 
and interests, they are much more fully organised than 
the secular clergy, and the faithful who are attached to 
them are attached with more of a party spirit than 
those who are attached to the secular clergy. All this 
must have an influence on religion and on the State, a 
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good influence with moderation, a bad influence with 
exaggeration. Exaggeration begins with the multi- 
plication of priests. For the lay monks are not 
leaders, they can form no party, they cannot teach, 
they have no authority, the people are not attached to 
them, but to the priests, they have not the mighty 
spiritual influence that the priests have in the con- 
fessional. There is less danger, then, both to Church 
and State in the multiplication of lay monks than in 
the multiplication of the regular clergy. For there is 
less exaggeration. The lay monks cannot preach. It 
is evidently in preaching that exaggeration is most 
practised. And it is natural for the preachers to 
exaggerate especially the importance of the special 
devotion of the Order. The Carmelites have the 
Scapular, the Dominicans have the Rosary, the 
Franciscans have the Portiuncula, and nearly every 
Order has some third order, or some medal, or some 
devotion. The tendency must always be to make 
much of these things, and if this is done to excess, 
and in many places, there is a danger of the people 
coming to think more of these things than of those 
that are supremely and always necessary — ^viz., keeping 
the commandments of God and of the Church, and 
the laws of the State, and the duties of one's state 
in life. 

The monks have introduced many things into the 
Church. They have introduced the saying of the 
Breviaryj and the obligation under pain of mortal sin. 
They have introduced the custom of daily Mass, from 
which the taint of money is not absent. But the most 
far-reaching and important of all the things they have 
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introduced is the doctrine that obedience is an Evan-^ 
gelical Counsel as well as poverty and chastity. As a 
matter of fact, that is not the case. For we can find 
where chastity is counselled, we have the words of 
Christ and the words of St. Paul ; and we can find the 
counsel of poverty in the words of Christ ; but where 
do we find the counsel of obedience? Monks must 
make three vows, and the vow of obedience is as 
necessary as the other two, for it is evident that 
without obedience community life would be impossible. 
Then because two of the vows are counsels, it came to 
be said that all three were counsels, and so our penny 
catechism teaches that the Evangelical Counsels are : 
voluntary poverty, perpetual chastity, and entire 
obedience. This is practically equivalent to saying 
that the monastic state is counselled in the GospeL 
Whereas in the beginning of the Church the monastic 
state was quite unknown. And the counsels were 
given for the advantage, or to procure the progress, of 
the kingdom of heaven ; whereas the monastic state 
is intended principally for the sanctification of the 
individuals who embrace it. The monastic life is not 
a purely Christian or supernatural state, as people 
often say, for if it is, how can we explain the existence 
of monks in Eastern and pagan countries ? In all 
ancient and thickly populated countries, celibacy seems 
to be necessary. The fact that Christ counselled 
celibacy is a human proof that he foresaw the peace 
that His religion would bring into the world, for 
without peace no country can be thickly populated,, 
and in warlike nations celibacy is unknown. 

The doctrine that entire obedience is an Evangelical 
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Counsel has had an immense effect upon the Church, 
for evil and not for good. The obedience that 
Christians owe to the Church is not a counsel, but a 
necessity, for without obedience there would be no 
authority or unity amongst us. Therefore this obedi- 
ence is not a counsel, but a duty ; and it is a duty in 
which Christians generally can never fail, for if they 
were to fail the Church would come to an end, and we 
know that the Church must last until the consumma- 
tion of ages. But this obedience is not entire. We 
do not take our politics, or our astronomy, or other 
temporal things from the Church. Entire obedience 
means obedience in everything. That is what must 
prevail in religious orders. Monks may not go in or 
go out without permission, they must not work or rest 
without permission, they may not speak without per- 
mission, they may not practise austerities or abstain 
from practising them without permission, they must 
pray when they are told, and meditate when they are 
told, and eat what they are told, and drink what they 
are told ; in a word, obedience rules all their actions, 
and the perfection of a monk consists in having no 
will of his own, but in submitting his will in all things 
to the will of his superior. A monk should have no 
wishes, no desires, should never regret being pre- 
vented or forbidden to do anything, no matter how 
useful or desirable it may seem to him. He should 
be filled with self-denial and detached from all things. 
That is the perfection that monks aim at, and of 
course it cannot be attained except by blind obedi- 
ence. 

But is that the kind of perfection that people in the 
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world should aim at ? It is what monks are naturally 
inclined to advise people to aim at. And when they 
say that entire obedience is an Evangelical Counsel 
they powerfully influence people to aim at that kind of 
perfection. For the other counsels are difficult to 
practise, not many people like to practise perpetual 
chastity or voluntary poverty, but obedience up to a 
certain point is easy. Just as many people console 
themselves by saying many prayers, for not keeping 
the commandments ; or by having plenty of faith, for 
having little charity. Those who want to practise the 
Evangelical Counsels in some way choose the easiest 
way. For up to a certain point obedience is easy, in 
this sense, that it relieves one of responsibility. If 
you do what you are told by one who has a right to 
tell you, the responsibility rests upon him, and not 
upon you. And if obedience is a counsel, you may 
give up your will to another, and relieve yourself of 
all responsibility, as long as you obey him in all 
things. That is how soldiers obey. And it is right 
that they should obey in that way, because a result 
depends upon their obedience. "An obedient man 
will speak of victories" is a proverb that is often 
•quoted by spiritual writers. It is a true proverb about 
soldiers, because the victory depends upon combina- 
tion, and there can be no combination without obedi- 
ence. But the proverb is not true about internal and 
spiritual victories, except perhaps in the ascetic or 
ecstatic or illuminative ways. But I am not concerned 
with those ways. I am writing about ordinary morals. 
And in ordinary morals there must be personal 
responsibility, and this responsibility cannot be trans- 
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ferred to anybody else. Conscience must be the rule 
of life, and conscience goes by what it knows and 
understands, not by what other people say. Nothing 
can be more damaging to responsibility, to independ- 
ence, to morality, or to conscience than the doctrine 
that perfection consists in entire obedience. I am 
speaking of lay people and not of monks, for monks 
must be obedient in all things. When spiritual direc- 
tion goes so far as to prescribe so much time for 
prayer, so much for meditation, so much for recreation 
or amusement, how much shall be given in alms, to 
what object alms shall be given, what people to make 
friends of and whom to avoid, it goes too far ; for no 
man is really virtuous except by the exercise of his 
own understanding. Just as soldiers have no tactical 
merits, even when they carry out good tactical orders, 
so there is no merit in carrying out good moral pre- 
cepts merely through obedience, for merit comes from 
within and not from without. Children can gain little 
praise except through obedience, because they have 
no principle within them to guide them, and so they 
must be guided from without. But it is not right to 
guide grown men and women as we guide children. 

It is easy to see that the doctrine of entire obedience, 
being an Evangelical Counsel, put immense power in the 
hands of the clergy, especially the regular clergy. It 
is not so easy to believe that this power was never 
abused. And it is impossible to believe that the best 
and wisest use of this power would make men inde- ^ 

pendent or self-reliant. It is the most powerful means i 

for warping the minds of men and for preventing them 
from forming sound judgments about those things of 
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which every man ought to be able to form a judgment 
— viz., the things that he should do, and the things- 
that he should not do. 

In saying all this I am far from laying blame on the 
religious orders or on any one of them. I am far from 
saying that they are not useful to the Church and to 
the State, or that they are not priceless blessings tc^ 
individuals. Every one virho visits a monastery or a 
convent and is able to converse familiarly with the 
monks or the nuns, is struck with their air of happi- 
ness, their cheerfulness, their recollection, their industry^ 
One feels that the storms of life are shut out from the 
cloister, that the inmates fear no misfortunes, enjoy a 
peaceful life, and are preparing calmly for death. The 
public services of the monks are well known : they have 
always cared for the poor, they have been good land- 
lords, they have encouraged the arts such as architec- 
ture, music, painting, sculpture, they have preserved 
ancient literature, they have taken care of the education 
of the poor, in their foreign missions they have spread 
civilisation along with the faith, they have done much 
for geography, for the science of languages, for the 
peace of the world. Many of these services were 
rendered by them at a time when there was no one 
else who could have rendered them ; and the debt that 
the world owes to them can never be repaid. But the 
best institutions are liable to the defect of exaggeration. 

This is seen especially in the case of monks who- 
write famous books. All the members of that order 
naturally read those books, quote them, praise them,, 
teach from them, and adopt them. And evidently, a 
system of teaching once adopted by a religious order 
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has an immense hold on the Church. Every system of 
teaching grows up slowly, additions are made to it 
imperceptibly, and the effects of exaggeration appear 
-only after a long time. In the beginning every book 
and every system has one and the same test applied to 
it : Is it in favour of authority ? If it is it is a good 
l)ook. If it is in favour of liberty people look upon it 
with suspicion. As if authority could bear continual 
addition, and liberty continual diminution 1 For all 
authority is based on truth, and exaggeration is not 
truth. Among the results of exaggeration we must 
^ount such things as these : that infidelity comes from 
too much teaching, that rebellion comes from too much 
ruling, that blind obedience makes blind subjects, that 
blind subjects make blind rulers ; and we know what 
happens when the blind lead the blind. Continual 
attempts to increase authority have in reality diminished 
it, divided the Church, weakened the testimony of 
•Christianity in the face of the world, and last, but not 
least, sent out our missionaries to the ends of the earth 
carrying anathemas and curses against other Christians 
to the poor pagans in order that they may learn to love 
one another for the sake of Christ. These are not the 
results of true authority. The test of true authority is, 
<loes it unite ? Anathemas tend to cut off men from the 
Church. Would that no anathema had ever been pro- 
nounced except against moral wickedness : " Depart 
from me all you that work iniquity ; " or against those 
who deny fundamental and practical articles of faith I 
Would that most anathemas could be forgotten or re- 
called 1 Our councils now are never considered to be 
complete until these curses have been laid upon other 
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Christians. Does not that show that we do not always 
know of what spirit we are ? In the Council of Jeru- 
salem there are no anathemas, no curses. And what a 
difference in another sense between that Council and 
all those that have been held since ! For that Council 
gave liberty to Christians, but now every council takes^ 
some liberty away. 






CHAPTER V 

MEANS AND ENDS 

Faith a means, not an end. " Master, what shall I do to enter into 
life? Keep the Commandments." The Good Samaritan. 
" What think you of Christ ? Whose son is He? " "I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat." Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, 

1 HAVE already said something of tlie confusion of 
means with ends. When I spoke about mortal sin I 
showed that according to theologians it is as serious to 
miss a means of grace as to lose grace itself; thus to 
hear Mass is a means of grace ; but they say that if 
you do not hear Mass you not only miss gaining grace 
but you at once lose the grace you have. If to hear 
Mass is a means of grace, as of course it is, the neces- 
sary result of not hearing Mass is that you do not gain 
grace. But that is very different from losing it. Doing 
a day's work is the means of earning a day's pay, but 
not doing work does not make you lose all the money 
you have. 

Now T wish to speak more generally, and to consider 
whether Christ came to put new ends before us or new 
means. For if He came to give us new means He 
made it easier for us to attain the end which is and 
always must be, eternal salvation. But if He came to 
put new ends before us He made it more difficult for us 
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to save our souls. An examination of various sayings 
or precepts of Christ would make one think that He 
intended to make salvation more difficult. Yet we 
know of course that that was not the case, for who 
would believe in a Saviour who made salvation diffi- 
cult ? His coming would be no blessing for mankind 
unless salvation were easier now than before He came. 
And that is how He describes His purpose in com- 
ing down amongst men : ** I came in order that they 
may have life and have it more abundantly." He 
calls Himself " The Good Shepherd " ; He declares 
that He loves men : ** Greater love than this no man 
halh, that a man should lay down his life for his 
friends." If we are His friends, and if He laid down 
His life for us, certainly it was not in order to make 
our salvation more difficult. 

Therefore, all those sayings that seem to make sal- 
vation more difficult require interpretation. And some 
of them we do commonly interpret, but some we do 
not. That is to say, some of them we never take 
literally, because we see clearly that they cannot be 
taken literally. Others we do take literally, and even 
more than literally, though they tend to make salvation 
difficult or impossible. Thus : ** It is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God"; we 
never take that literally; we put an interpretation 
upon it, as Our Lord Himself did when He added : 
** The things that are impossible with men are possible 
with God." Our interpretation is that a man who is too 
much attached to riches, or who makes a bad use of 
riches, cannot enter into the Kingdom of God, which is 
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much the same thing as to say that wicked men cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of God. We see, of course,, 
that our Lord must have had good reasons for putting^ 
this simple truth with such extreme force. But we see 
equally clearly that it is impossible for us to act on His 
words as they stand. He had a temporary purpose,, 
which was to discourage rich men at that time from 
coming to Him. And He had a permanent purpose,, 
which was to instil the spirit of detachment, to prevent 
men from despising poverty, to make men love the 
poor, to prevent His disciples from relying upon 
earthly means. But He did not mean to exclude all 
rich men for ever from His kingdom. All this is 
equally true of : ** Every one of you that doth not 
renounce all that he possesseth cannot be my disciple,'^ 
and of many similar sayings. We interpret all of 
them, because we see that they were put with exag- 
gerated force, on account of some temporary or partial 
purpose. 

But when we come to w^hat our Lord said about 
faith — which is a means, and not an end — we exag- 
gerate what He said about it. Let us examine first 
the following text from Mark xvi. 15 : ** Go ye into the 
whole world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; he 
that believeth not shall be condemned." On these 
words we build the doctrine that no man can be saved 
without belonging to the Church, and that no man can 
belong to the Church without believing all that the 
Church teaches. In doing this, do we not make salva- 
tion more difficult than it was before Christ came? 
For before He came it was not necessary to belong to 
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the Church, nor to believe what the Church teaches. 
That seems to me to be one exaggeration, and that 
what we should teach is, that it is easier to save 
one's soul by belonging to the Church, easier in 
this sense, that the Church is a society in which men 
are combined to help each other towards eternal salva- 
tion by good example, by prayer, by the example of 
Christ, by the grace of the Holy Ghost, who dwells in 
the Church, and by the sacraments. Some of the 
fathers and theologians go even further than we com- 
monly go now, and say that no one was saved before 
Christ except by faith in Christ. That is, of course^ 
pure theory, and it has no practical importance for us 
now. But it seems a cruel theory, since it condemns 
millions and millions of men to eternal perdition for 
not believing in Christ, when we know that there was 
no possibility of their believing in Him, For how 
could the Greeks and the Romans and the Persians 
and the countless nations of antiquity have faith in 
Christ ? We say that those nations were inexcusable 
because they did not know God. But the Church has 
never taught that they were inexcusable because they 
did not believe in Christ. 

Another exaggeration that we build on the text 
quoted above is, that everything that the Church 
teaches is necessary for salvation ; that if any man is 
unable to accept any one thing that has been defined, 
he makes shipwreck of his faith, and incurs the anger of 
Almighty God. To begin with, it seems clear that all 
articles of faith are not equally necessary for salvation, 
since in former ages people were saved who did not 
know what we know now. Thus, St. Bernard did not 

H 
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know what was meant by the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin ; and St. Thomas Aquinas knew, 
but did not believe in it, for in one place he teaches it ; 
in another place he denies it. Secondly, this theory 
makes salvation to become more and more difficult as 
time goes on, and as the Church multiplies her defini- 
tions. Then how is the Church a blessing to mankind ? 
She may be a blessing to theologians, but she cannot 
be a blessing to the vast multitude of men. Thirdly, 
this theory makes it as wicked and as disastrous for a 
man to deny or not to know the least important and 
the least practical article of faith, as the most funda- 
mental and important. Can that be true ? Can it be 
as disastrous to deny the two wills in Christ as to 
deny that Christ is the Son of God ? Surely there 
must be some things that the Church teaches to theo- 
logians, and to' them only. There must be other 
things that she teaches to all men. We apply to 
matters of faith what the Holy Scripture says of 
morals — that whoever offends in one thing offends in 
all. That saying itself requires interpretation. For it 
is clear that if a man steals he is not guilty of murder, 
and if he commits murder he is not thereby guilty of 
adultery ; but by breaking any one of the command- 
ments he offends against God, who made all the com- 
mandments. Is it right that we should apply this 
principle to matters of faith ? At first sight it appears 
right so to apply it, for the same argument appears to 
hold good — viz., he that refuses to believe any one 
article of faith offends against God, who revealed all 
the articles of faith. But is that so ? Is the parallel 
perfect between the commandments and the articles of 
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faith? It is far from perfect, because all the com- 
mandments are given in all their fulness to all men, 
but faith is given in measure — " according as God hath 
divided to every one the measure of faith " (Rom. 
xii. 3). If God has given one measure of faith to one 
man, and another measure to another, can the Church 
impose the same measure of faith upon all men ? If 
not, then there must be some articles of faith that she 
can impose on some men, and not on all men. To 
recognise this would be a step towards reunion. 

Besides, does this same text " Preach the gospel to 
every creature " mean, and can it not possibly mean any- 
thing else than what we commonly say it means, though 
the Church has never defined its exact meaning — viz., 
that every single man is bound to believe every single 
thing the Church teaches, and that " he that believeth not 
shall be condemned " ? To answer this we must weigh 
the words, "Preach the gospel to every creature." 
What is the gospel? Is it every single thing that 
Christ said ? Evidently not, for much that He said is 
unknown to us. Is it every single thing that Christ 
did? Evidently not, for according to St. John many 
of those things are not written. Then why is every 
single thing the Church says gospel ? And why must 
every single thing the Church says be preached to 
every creature ? By every creature I take it that our 
Lord meant Jew and Gentile, great and lowly, learned 
and unlearned. All had to learn from the apostles one 
and the same thing — viz., the gospel, the good news, 
the great joy, the coming of a Saviour, the remission of 
sin, the kingdom of God, peace on earth to men of good 
will. Evidently all men are not able to hear these 
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glad tidings in the same fulness or to the same extent. 
Their joy is not the same, their peace is not the same, 
their forgiveness is not the same, then how can their 
faith be exactly the same ? But one thing is the same 
for all of them, and that is that they must learn from 
Christ to love God and to love one another. That is 
what the gospel is. That is what the Church must 
teach, and what all men must believe under pain of 
" he that believeth not shall be condemned." This is 
confirmed by St. Matthew xxviii. 20, " Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you *' ; and by St. Luke xxiv. 47, '* That penance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His name unto 
all nations." The three texts are the summaries given 
by the evangelists of our Lord's final commands to the 
apostles before His ascension into heaven. Not one 
of these texts of necessity must be understood of all 
that the Church teaches. But they must all of necessity 
be understood of keeping the commandments, for gospel, 
what I have commanded^ and penance and remission all 
necessarily refer to a good life. Therefore, " he that 
believeth not shall be condemned " must refer also to 
faith in those things that lead to a good life. If any 
one wishes to say that it refers to every single article 
of faith he must prove that from elsewhere ; he cannot 
say that that is the evident and necessary meaning of 
the text as it stands. And whoever says this, let him 
see whether he is working for reunion or disunion. 

I am proving that Christ gave us faith as a means 
and not as an end. Theologians say that faith is 
absolutely necessary, so that without faith, and without 
believing every single article of faith, whether abstract 
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or practical, whether bearing on the leading of a good 
life or not, eternal salvation is impossible. It seems 
to me that it is this kind of doctrine that has brought 
about disunion among Christians. It seems, also, con- 
trary to common sense that any means should be as 
important and as necessary as the end. The ultimate 
end that all men should aim at is eternal salvation. 
The necessary means to that is to lead a good life in 
the hope of eternal Hfe. Faith is a means towards a 
good life ; so are the sacraments and many other 
things. But none of these things are ends good in 
themselves and obligatory in themselves. The only 
means to eternal life is a good life in hope, and that is 
itself an end. But it is the only end that is a means, 
and the only means that is an end in itself. 

I proceed to show this from Holy Scripture, so that 
it may be clear at the same time that the doctrine of 
theologians is as contrary to Scripture as to common 
sense. In John iii. 18, we read: ** He that believeth 
in Him (in Christ) is not judged. But he that believeth 
not is already judged, because he believeth not in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God." This text is 
often quoted in support of the absolute necessity of 
faith. But those who quote it in that sense overlook 
the very next verse which explains what the judgment 
is that falls upon those who do not believe : " And this 
is the judgment : because the light is come into the 
world, and men love darkness rather than the light : for 
their works were evil. For every one that doth evil 
hateth the light, and cometh not to the light, that his 
works may not be reproved. But he that doth truth 
cometh to the light, that his works may be made 
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manifest because they are done in God." Thus the 
judgment passed upon him that will not believe is not 
the sentence or condemnation passed by God, but a 
judgment or a conviction by the man's own self^ 
showing that his works are evil. So that he is not 
condemned for his want of faith, but for his evil works. 
The first verse taken by itself, as it generally is taken, 
is strongly in favour of the doctrine of theologians ; but 
the text taken as a whole is entirely against that 
doctrine. We all acknowledge that faith alone will not 
save any man. He must do good works as well. The 
question is whether a man can be saved by good works 
without faith. We commonly say that he cannot. 
But the Church does not teach that. The Council of 
Trent says much about justification by faith, because 
faith and justification often go together. And St. Paul 
says much about justification by faith. But there are 
so many meanings both of justification and of faith. 
Faith means conscience, and confidence in God, and 
good faith towards men, and belief. Then belief has 
many degrees : there is belief in God, in Christ, in the 
Church, in the fundamental articles of the Gospel, in 
every single article of faith. Justification means 
leading a good life, following God as Abraham did, 
obtaining forgiveness of sins, conversion to a new way 
of life, obtaining forgiveness of sins from the Passion 
of Christ, becoming pleasing to God either by good 
works or by believing in the promises of God as 
"Abraham believed God and it was counted unto him 
for justice." Who is to combine all these meanings 
of justification and faith, so as to understand exactly 
and definitely all that St. Paul says about justification 
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by faith ? But if according to St. Paul there can be no 
justification without faith, what we know for certain is 
that the least degree of faith must be necessary — that 
is, belief in the existence of God and in rewards 
and punishments. But theologians say that the 
highest degree of faith is necessary — viz., belief in every 
single article of faith defined by the Church, whether 
one can understand it or not, whether it is abstract or 
not. 

It is worth while to quote here from St. Augustin's 
Tract Forty-five on the Gospel of St. John; for the 
intolerance of our modern theologians is probably in 
great measure derived from him, though not legiti- 
mately ; because the words, of this father and of other 
fathers, just as the words of Holy Scripture have often 
been taken au pied de la lettre^ as scientific, as exact, 
when they ought to have been taken as rhetorical and 
as persuasive. In this passage he explains the text, 
** He that entereth not into the sheepfold by the door, 
but climbeth up another way, the same is a thief and a 
robber." On this text he says : **Let the pagans say : 
we lead good lives. If they do not enter by the door, 
what profit to them is that of which they boast ? . . . 
No one has a true and certain hope of eternal life, 
unless he acknowledges the life which is Christ, and 
unless he enters by the door into the sheepfold. . . . 
The philosophers said : Follow us, belong to our sect, 
if you want to live happily. But they did not enter by 
the door, they wished to destroy, to slay, to kill." All 
this was spoken to or written for Christians. And it is 
well written to exhort them and to persuade them to be 
faithful to Christianity. But if we take it as spoken to 
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pagans, or as a general declaration of the condition of 
the most enlightened pagans, it is full of the most 
manifest exaggeration. For who would say to a pagan 
that it is no profit to him to lead a good life ? Or who 
would blame a pagan for not entering into the true fold, 
at a time when the true fold did not exist ? or at a time 
when they did not know of its existence ? Or how is 
it true to say that the ancient philosophers wished to 
destroy, to slay, to kill? All this is evidently only 
true by comparison — ^viz., that the philosophers did so 
little good to men compared to what Christianity does, 
that by comparison they may be said to destroy, 
whereas Christianity saves. And if we read this as an 
exhortation not to go back to philosophy from Chris- 
tianity, we read it in its true sense ; but if we read it 
in the sense that philosophy did harm and intentional 
harm to men, we read it evidently in a false sense. 
Christianity gives us many means and many facilities 
for leading good lives. But are those means and 
facilities so necessary and so important that it is worth 
while to divide Christendom for the sake of them ? To 
do this is as if we were to say : steamships are better 
than sailing ships or rowing boats, therefore every one 
who uses sails or oars shall be banished from the kingdom 
and put to death ! Supernatural means are better than 
natural means, and many facilities are better than few, 
but it does not follow that the old means and the old 
facilities are so bad that we must refuse to have any- 
thing to do with those who use them. And if the new 
means that we have are evidently better than the old 
ones, why not trust to this evident superiority ? There 
is much human nature in man, and many men refuse 
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to submit to compulsion. Anathemas and excommuni-» 
cations are compulsion. Who can calculate how many 
millions have been driven out of the Church by these 
threats? If we drove out the bad men, those who 
lead wicked lives, that would be well. That is what 
St. Paul did to the incestuous Corinthian. But why 
should we drive out those who are not able to under- 
stand all our definitions ? 

I come now to the clear and distinct declarations of 
Christ as to what is absolutely necessary for salvation. 
The texts I am about to quote will throw light on the 
ones that I have already quoted and explained, and 
they will show that a good life is the only end, and that 
faith is a means. There are four of these declarations. 
The first one is in Matt. xix. 17 : '* One came and said 
to him : Good Master, what good shall I do that I may 
have life everlasting ? " There could not be a more 
simple or direct question. And the answer is equally 
direct : " If thou wilt enter into life keep the com- 
mandments." Not a word about faith, not a word 
about believing in God, except that the word command' 
ments evidently suggests the thought of God. It is 
right that I should mention this, in order to lay stress 
on the things on which all Christians could be united, 
and in order to counteract the exaggerated importance 
attached by theologians to means. Our Lord then 
explicitly said that a good life was necessary for salva- 
tion ; He said nothing explicitly about faith being 
necessary, He only implied it, and He implied it only 
about God ; He said nothing even implicitly about faith 
in Himself, or in the Church, or in every single article of 
faith defined by the Church. And in order that we 
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might know exactly what commandments He meant, 
that same man asked Him : " Which ? " And Jesus 
said : " Thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt not 
steal ; honour thy father and thy mother, and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." Here again He 
makes no mention of the great commandment of loving 
God, though of course it is implied as in His first 
answer, and in fact it is implied in the question, for 
there is no life everlasting except with God. And He 
makes no mention of the Law of Moses, or of the many 
traditions of the Jews. Yet elsewhere He said that 
the tithing of mint and cummin ought not to be omitted. 
But here He would not say that it was necessary for 
salvation to observe all these human laws and traditions. 
May not the same be true amongst us in these our 
days ? May there not be human laws that we ought not 
to omit to observe, and yet that the observance of is 
not necessary for salvation ? And if this is the case in 
morals, may it not be the case in matters of faith too ? 
For surely faith is not so necessary for salvation as 
morals, since morals are absolutely necessary for 
salvation ; whereas only one or two articles of faith are 
and always were and always will be necessary for 
morality ; other articles of faith are very useful, and 
taking the human race as a whole those articles are 
necessary, such as the belief in Christ, in the Church, 
in the forgiveness of sins, for it is clear in history that 
men as a race were neither moral nor civilised before 
Christ ; finally, other articles of faith are in no sense 
useful for morality, since they are abstract. If faith is . 
a means to morality, and if these abstract articles of 
faith have no bearing on morality, how can they be as 
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necessary for salvation as those that have a bearing on 
morals ? And if they are not necessary for salvation, 
how can so many of them be necessary for membership 
of the Church ? It is, of course, more difficult to be a 
member of the Church than to merit salvation. But 
ought it to be so much more difficult ? 

The next declaration is in Luke x. 25, where a 
certain lawyer asked our Lord : " Master, what must 
I do to possess eternal life ? But He said to him : 
What is written in the law ? How readest thou ? He 
answering said : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart . . . and thy neighbour as thy- 
self. And He said to him : Thou hast answered right, 
do this and thou shalt live." The question is as simple 
and direct in this case as in the former one, and so is 
the answer : " Do this and thou shalt live." Nothing 
is said about believing every single word that was 
written in the prophets, or about keeping all the cere- 
monial laws, or about belonging to any religious 
system. Yet all these things should have been men- 
tioned, if there was to be any divine sanction for all the 
obligations imposed upon us by theologians, for surely 
the writings of the prophets are at least as sacred as 
our abstract articles of faith. If our Lord did not 
impose the belief in those writings as necessary for 
salvation, how can theologians say that less sacred 
things are necessary now ? So far was our Lord from 
imposing the Jewish faith as necessary for salvation, 
that He put a Samaritan as a pattern before the Jews. 
For the lawyer being willing to justify himself, said to 
Jesus : " And who is my neighbour ? " Then our Lord 
spoke the parable of the good Samaritan. The Sama- 
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ritans were the heretics or the schismatics of those days. 
They were so despised by the Jews for having only a 
part of the Jewish faith, that there was no commerce 
or communion between them, even in civil life. But 
our Lord did not despise them. He did not refuse to 
associate with them. He preached to them in one 
of their own cities. He held them up as patterns to 
the Jews twice at least, once in the parable of the good 
Samaritan, and once in the miracle of the ten lepers, 
when only one, and that a Samaritan, came back to 
return thanks. When the Jews by way of reproach 
called our Lord a Samaritan, He never denied it or 
resented it, though He denied and resented other 
reproaches cast upon Him at the same time. Neither 
of these declarations gives the slightest support to the 
doctrine of theologians, and the second declaration goes 
very strongly against it. What Catholic nowadays 
would hold up a heretic as a pattern, or as a man that 
knew the way to eternal life better than priests and 
Levites ? Yet that is what our Lord did. His whole 
behaviour to them was quite different from our 
behaviour towards heretics. Nevertheless, He said to 
the Samaritans : " Salvation is of the Jews." 

Humanly speaking there is one very remarkable 
circumstance connected with this declaration, and that is 
that at the time this lawyer rose up to tempt our Lord, 
He was filled with joy at the return of the disciples from 
an important and successful mission. St. Luke says : 
** In the same hour He exulted in the Holy Ghost and 
said . . . Blessed are the eyes that see the things that 
you see, for I say to you that many prophets and kings 
have longed to see the things that you see and have 
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not seen them, and to hear the things that you hear 
and have not heard them." It was after these words 
that the lawyer stood up to tempt Him, expecting no 
doubt that our Lord would make some addition to the 
Jewish faith, and make it necessary for salvation to 
believe that He was the Son of God. For otherwise 
there is no temptation in the simple question of the 
lawyer. So that at the very time when He was 
expected to add to the amount of faith necessary for 
salvation, He declared or went very near to declaring 
that less than what the Jews had was sufficient. In 
fact, by condemning the priest and the Levite, does He 
not show that too much faith is a hindrance ? For the 
Jews, as our Lord said many times, attached so much 
importance to their law as to neglect the things that 
really were important. Did they do this by having too 
much faith or by having too little ? If we have neglected 
the unity of Christendom, have we done so through too 
much faith, or through too little ? Evidently not 
through too little. Therefore through too much. Unity 
seems more important than any number of abstract 
articles of faith. For the mission of the Church is to 
bear witness to Christ. And the value of our testimony 
is weakened by our divisions. We complain of Indif- 
ferentism in religion. But ai'e not our divisions in some 
sense the cause of indifferentism ? 

The third declaration is in Mark xii. 28. A scribe 
asked which was the first commandment of all. And 
our Lord quoted the two commandments about the love 
of God and of our neighbour, adding : " there is no 
other commandment greater than these." In this case 
as in the preceding one, people expected our Lord to 
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put in something about belief in Himself as necessary 
for salvation. In the former case He took no notice 
whatever of this expectation, He passed it over in 
silence. But in this case He took notice of it. For 
He called the Pharisees together in order that He 
might ask them to explain how Christ being the Son 
of David was called the Lord of David. He very 
plainly and forcibly insinuated the importance of faith 
in Christ. But He did not say that this faith super- 
seded the old and great commandments. On the 
contrary, He said distinctly that there was no other 
commandment greater than to love God and one's 
neighbour. Now would Catholics generally give that 
answer to that question ? Do we not generally teach 
that it is necessary for salvation to believe all that the 
Church teaches ? This is a case in which the common 
and popular teaching among Catholics is an exaggera- 
tion on what Christ taught, and on what the Church 
teaches, and even, incredible though it may sound, on 
what theologians teach. St. Alphonsus Liguori in his 
book on Faith, which is Book III. of his " Moral Theo- 
logy," asks in Number 2, .this question : " Must the 
mysteries of the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation, 
after the gospel has been sufficiently promulgated, be 
believed in explicitly, and is this belief necessary as an 
end, or only because such belief is commanded ? " His 
answer is as follows : " The first opinion, which is the 
more common and seems more probable, says that 
those mysteries must be believed in necessitate medii, . . . 
The second opinion, which is also sufficiently probable, 
says that explicit faith in those mysteries is not neces- 
sary necessitate medti" And he quotes Cardinal Gotti as 
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follows : " The opinion which says that explicit faith 
in Christ and in the Trinity is not so necessary that 
without it no one can be justified or saved, is a very 
probable opinion." It may be well to add a quotation 
from Cardinal Manning. In vol. ii. p. 780 of his life 
by Purcell, we find the following : "'I am come that 
they may have life and have it more abundantly/ by 
which I understand that the fulness of the grace in His 
Precious Blood does not revoke or take away or 
diminish in a jot or tittle the grace of salvation under 
the old law of Israel or of nature." On the next page 
he says : " I have received into the Church I do not 
know how many souls, in whom I could not find a 
mortal sin. They were evidently -in the grace of their 
baptism. This same is the testimony of priests whom 
I have consulted, and it was the unanimous testimony 
of the Jesuits at Stonyhurst in 1848, as Fr. Cardella, I 
think, if I remember right, told me. How with these 
facts can men go on speaking of those who are out of 
the Church in England as in the state of nature and 
in bad faith, and to be avoided as immoral ? There 
are no doubt such persons among them. But what is 
the state of France, Italy, Spain, South America ? All 
the light and grace of the Catholic Church is in vain 
for multitudes in those Catholic countries." Again, 
p. 791 : " At a meeting in the United States it is said 
that the mention of Jesus Christ was received with 
applause, and the mention of the Church with hisses. 
This is a terrible sentence. A doom of death to the 
human element of the Christian Church, but it showed 
a belief and love for Christ Himself." 

If these things were preached to the people, and if 
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they were taught that only one thing is absolutely 
necessary for salvation — viz., the love of God and of 
one*s neighbour, and that all faith is only so much help 
towards keeping the commandments, there would be 
fewer divisions amongst Christians and reunion would 
come quickly. But now we exaggerate the importance 
of faith. We make it an end instead of a means. We 
say not only that no man can be saved who disbelieves 
anything, but even if he doubts anything ; that we must 
put doubts aside, and not examine into them, but simply 
make acts of faith. The result is that people believe 
much more than is necessary, much more than even 
theologians teach. In many cases this excess has led 
individuals and nations into believing too little — viz., 
that faith is not even a help towards leading a good life. 
Our Lord's fourth declaration is in His description 
of the last judgment (Matt, xxv.) : ** Come ye blessed 
of my Father, possess ye the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry 
and you gave me to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me 
to drink," &c. Not a word about the Church or about 
heresies, or about articles of faith, or about the natural 
or supernatural means or motives by which good works 
are done ; as if all means and motives were of com- 
paratively little importance, and as if the good works 
themselves were of supreme importance. Of course 
our Lord's words imply that faith in Him makes people 
do good works that they would not do without that 
faith. But we must not forget that He makes both the 
just and the wicked ask : ** Lord v/hen did we see Thee 
hungry or thirsty," &c. ? That seems to show that the 
good done by those who do not know Christ is taken 
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by Him as done to Himself. So that good works are 
all important, faith and knowledge are not so important. 
Yet all our dissensions are about faith. 

I think I have shown from Scripture itself that when 
our Lord condemned those who had no faith, the con- 
demnation fell in reality on their works being evil. In 
the next place I have shown from our Lord's own 
words that He never made faith to be necessary for 
eternal salvation, except the faith by which we believe 
in God. In the third place I must now mention how 
He condemned those who had faith but not works : 
*' Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we 
not prophesy in Thy name, and cast out devils in Thy 
name, and do many miracles in Thy name ? And then 
I will profess to them : I never knew you. Depart 
from me all you that work iniquity." Many such texts 
can be quoted to prove that faith is not sufficient for 
salvation. Not one can be quoted to prove that good 
works are insufficient. 

St. Peter says (Acts x. 35) : " In every nation, he 
that feareth Him and worketh justice is acceptable to 
Him." 

And St. James says : " Religion clean and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this : to visit the widows 
and the fatherless in their tribulation and to keep one- 
self unstopped from this world." 

Things have not narrowed down since those words 
were written. How is it then that we make so much 
of the necessity of believing so many articles of faith ? 
Why do we anathematise and excommunicate so much ? 
It is because we confuse what is necessary for various 
distinct purposes. To be acceptable to God we must 
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fear Him and work justice. To be a Christian one 
must believe in Christ evidently. To be a Catholic one 
must believe in the Church. But no one is a Catholic 
or a Christian except to save his soul, and as he cannot 
be either a Catholic or a Christian without faith, we 
come to say that no one can save his soul without 
believing in the Church and in all that she teaches. 
The next step is that we say that the Church must 
propose to every one, learned or unlearned, all that she 
has ever taught, that she must insist on everything 
being accepted, and that whoever refuses to accept any 
one article of faith loses all chance of salvation. The 
fact is of course that the Church is no more bound to 
teach abstract truths than the State, still less is she 
bound to insist on people accepting such truths. 
Kingdoms, empires and republics manage very well 
without definitions. ' Why cannot the Church do the 
same ? At least can we not manage without making 
any more definitions than we have already ? Especially 
can we not manage without pseudo-definitions, such as 
the answers to abstract questions that the Congrega- 
tions in Rome often give ? There was an answer of 
that kind given recently about the three witnesses in 
I John V. 7. The question sent to Rome was : ** Is it 
safe to call in question the authenticity of that text ? " 
And the answer was : '* It is not safe." Then some 
newspapers said : Rome has spoken. Non-Catholics 
made an outcry, because the authenticity of that text is 
very commonly called in question. The result was 
that another declaration was sent from Rome saying 
that the above answer was not intended to touch 
biblical criticism. Then what was it intended to 
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touch ? Clearly it would be wiser not to answer such 
questions. The authority of Rome would gain by 
silence. And people who want to ask such questions 
would learn to look for the answers in study and 
application. 

It has never been defined by the British Parliament 
that England exists, yet no one doubts its existence. 
Are there not truths defined over and over again by 
the Church that do not require protection any more 
than the existence of this country? Many spiritual 
truths are so safe that they require no defence. They 
are like light, they manifest themselves, and it is a 
mistake to attach threats to them, for threats often 
provoke denial. 

When we have got so far as to say that everything 
the Church teaches is necessary for salvation, there is 
one more step that we can take, and many take it, that 
is to say. Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. That is not 
the way to reunion, nor is it the way to bring people 
into the Church. For the thought of a monopoly is as 
provocative as the sound of threats. We should say 
that outside of the Church there are no sacraments, 
no unity, no divine government, no promise of pro- 
tection from God, no mission, no supernatural move- 
ment — in a word, no kingdom of God. All these 
things are immense helps towards salvation, both for 
individuals and for nations. But to say that salvation 
is not possible outside the Church is to say a thing 
that neither Christ nor the Church teaches. There 
is only one sense in which that is true — viz., that the 
organisation of the Church has the power of giving 
grace, and that no other organisation has that power. 
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But it does not follow that God cannot give grace 
without any organisation. And the Church has power 
to forgive sins, but it does not follow that sins cannot 
be forgiven in the same way as before the Church 
existed. Men in the true Church have from Christ 
power to teach, and to teach nations, power to bind 
and to loose, power to forgive sins, power to give grace, 
power to govern, a promise that He will be with them 
always, a promise of the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
These are powers and promises that no man possesses 
outside of the Church. They make salvation much 
easier inside than out. But they do not make it 
impossible outside. 

It is a confusion of means and ends to say otherwise. 
For the best means are in the Church — viz., Faith and 
hope, and government and guidance, and so forth. But 
all these are worth nothing unless they lead to charity, 
and charity is certainly not confined to the Church, for 
of all Christian nations and in fact of all the nations in 
the world, England has the greatest charity and the 
most good works. All faith is a means towards charity, 
and if it does not lead to charity it is of no use at all. 
For what advantage is it to believe and to know every- 
thing that Christ revealed and the Church teaches, if 
we hate one another on account of those things ? That 
is the state of Christendom now. We hate one another, 
and excommunicate one another, and deny the possibility 
of salvation to one another, on account of the faith 
which was given to us for no other purpose than in 
order that we might be united in charity ! 

Since this state of things is evidently wrong, let us 
begin by acknowledging that salvation is possible for 
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all men. If we lay stress on that point we shall feel 
that we are all working for the same' end in this world — • 
viz., charity, and for the same end in the next world — 
viz., eternal salvation. Then we shall see that our 
quarrels about the means — ^viz., about points of faith — 
do not matter much, especially as regards scientific, 
abstract, and unpractical points. Emulation and 
co-operation in works of charity would come next. If 
Catholics could only take the lead in works of charity, 
especially if our authorities would devote to that all the 
energy they devote at present to abstract questions of 
faith, reunion would not be far off. 



CHAPTER VI 

PAST AND PRESENT 

Transitory powers given to the Apostles. Community of property 
in the beginning. Gospel not preached to Gentiles. Law of 
Moses thought necessary. Public confession. Public penances. 
Changes in fasting and abstinence. Prayer formerly the only 
remedy for disease. Slavery defended, usury forbidden. No 
days of rest except Sundays and Saints' days. Registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths in the hemds of the clergy. 
Powers of the State abandoned to the Church. Marriages of 
heritics invalid according to theologians. Formerly no State 
legislated on matrimony. Clandestine marriages forbidden 
both by Church and State, yet recognised by the Church. 
Church legislates once in four centuries. Marriage with 
deceased wife's sister. Celibacy of the clergy. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the great changes that have taken place 
in the Church in the past will make it easier for us to 
realise the possibility and the necessity of great changes 
now. I will therefore mention some of the changes of 
the past, in order to show that Christians were quite as 
unable to believe then that such things could come 
about, as any Catholic can be now to believe that it is 
good for the Church not to insist on abstract points of 
faith, and not to multiply dogmatic definitions. 

To begin with, we must remember that our Lord 
Himself gave the impulse towards belief in the 
miraculous government of the world. He did not say 
expressly, or in so many words, that there were no 
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natural laws, but the impression conveyed by many of 
His words and commands is in that direction. I do 
not say that that was the meaning of His words, but 
the impression they conveyed. For meaning is one 
thing and impression is another. Sometimes the 
difference between these two is very great, as when 
the meaning is not at all definite or distinct, and the 
impression is very powerful. Thus when He said : 
** He that is not with me is against me, and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth," He conveyed no 
distinct meaning ; for no one can tell the exact meaning 
of these words : why not to gather is to scatter, what is 
gathered or scattered, whether those who gather not 
with Him only gather so little that in comparison with 
what He gathers they may be said to scatter, or 
whether they do positively scatter, why not to be with 
Him is to be against Him, and so forth. But the 
impression conveyed is very distinct; it is an impression 
of the immense superiority of Christ, of His indepen- 
dence, and of His confidence in Himself. Why He 
wished to convey this impression at this time may be 
seen in Luke xi. 23, where this text occurs. For He 
was replying to an accusation of casting out devils by 
the power of Beelzebub the prince of devils. Argu- 
ments against an accusation made in the dark respecting 
a mysterious power, would evidently not undo the 
mischief produced by the accusation, for the mischief 
was not a conviction but a suspicion. To destroy this 
suspicion. He worked to produce admiration, and He 
succeeded, for a woman in the crowd said : " Blessed is 
the womb that bore Thee and the breasts that gave Thee 
suck." Much that our Lord said on this very occasion 
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is so indistinct in meaning that to this day we cannot 
understand it, as what He says about the unclean 
spirit going out from a man, walking through places 
without water, seeking rest, &c. This is a good 
example to show how the impression conveyed by 
the words of Christ was often entirely independent 
of their meaning. There seems to be a great work 
to be done yet in distinguishing the impression from 
the meaning, and in tracing the effect of each upon 
the Church, for the effect of the meaning must be per- 
manent, the effect of the impression must often be 
transitory. 

Not only did our Lord convey transitory impressions 
to His disciples without saying that they were 
transitory, but He gave them transitory powers, equally 
without saying that they were transitory. He gave 
them power to speak languages, to work miracles, to 
cast out devils, to heal diseases. All these powers are 
now gone, or practically gone. And what is more, 
the belief in them is gone. I say that in a sense the 
belief in these powers is more important than the actual 
power itself, because the effect of the belief is practically 
greater than the effect of the power. For the tendency 
of those who believe in these powers is to put every- 
thing in the hands of the spiritual authority. Whereas 
the power of working miracles by no means entitles 
him who has it to take the management of temporal 
things. I say then that our Lord by giving these 
miraculous powers to His apostles and disciples, con- 
veyed to the whole Church the impression that the 
authority of the Church was to extend to all human 
affairs. That was only an impression, not a meaning. 
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The history of the Church shows that miraculous 
powers are now extremely rare, and that the tendency 
of Christians and of Catholics is to refuse to spiritual 
authorities the right to manage temporal affairs. So 
that now both the miraculous powers and this impres- 
sion are gone or nearly gone; and even if the 
miraculous powers still exist, the belief in them is not 
common or universal, therefore the tendency they 
created in the beginning no longer exists, for a tendency 
must be common or universal, otherwise it is not a 
tendency. 

In the beginning the early Christians possessed all 
things in common. In this they followed the example 
of Christ and of the Apostles. Divine sanction was 
given to this system by the miraculous punishment of 
Ananias. Yet in our days a man would be thought 
mad if he proposed that we should all go back to that 
system. We see now that Christ did not command 
His disciples -to live in that way, but that He wished 
them to do for a time for a temporary purpose — viz., to 
consolidate the Church. 

In the beginning the Gospel was preached only to 
the Jews. Now we know that they are the only 
people for whose conversion we may not hope for a 
long time to come. But if any one had said this in the 
beginning who would have believed him ? 

In the beginning it was universally believed that the 
observance of the law of Moses was necessary for 
Christians. Now it would be heresy to say so. 

When these impressions were done away with and 
Christians became numerous, the authority of the 
Church kept up something of the family life by en- 
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couraging Christians to settle their disputes among 
themselves. St. Paul expressly commanded this. Then 
came in the practice of public confessions and public 
penances. Now public confessions are forbidden, and 
the only relic left of public canonical penance is 
Indulgences. Fasting and abstinence were then ob- 
served strictly. Now the ecclesiastical authorities are 
becoming lenient. A thing has happened in our days 
that would have been incredible and impossible in 
former days ; a dispensation was given from all fasting 
and abstinence all through Lent. Many Catholics were 
scandalised ; they said : " Has the Pope become a Pro- 
testant ? " as if to show that they thought Catholicism 
to consist principally in these practices and not in 
charity. And others who were not scandalised would 
not take advantage of the dispensation. They could 
not feel that it was right. If we compare changes in 
doctrine with these changes in discipline, we shall see 
how much easier it is to make changes in doctrine. 
Very few Catholics would feel it a grievance not to be 
taught abstract and unpractical doctrines. Whereas 
the leaving off of canonical penances must have been 
felt by great numbers, as dispensations from fasting are 
felt now. Penitential books prescribing the punish- 
ments for various sins were formerly more influential 
than books of moral theology are now. There would, 
therefore, not be much practical difficulty in going 
back to the catechism of the Council of Trent. 
Theoretically the difficulty is to explain why we ever 
gave up that catechism. 

The confusion that followed the destruction of the 
Roman Empire put still more temporal authority in the 
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hands of the Church. For the organisation of the 
Church was the only organisation left. People were 
obliged to have recourse to ecclesiastical authorities for 
everything, and prayer was considered to be the only 
remedy for all evils. In those days, if a man had fits 
he was exorcised ; now we send for a doctor. If there 
was a pestilence, religious processions were made ; now 
we have recourse to cleanliness and to sanitation. 
Beggars were relieved indiscriminately; nowadays a 
man is thought foolish if he gives to those about whom 
he knows nothing. There were no holidays except 
Saints' days, and these were multiplied out of piety and 
devotion until they became a serious hindrance to 
industry. Amusements were presided over by the 
clergy. All learning was in the hands of the clergy. 
There was no travelling except on pilgrimages to Rome 
or elsewhere. And these pilgrimages had, no doubt, a 
very powerful influence on the unity of Christendom, 
by making people of different countries known to each 
other. Just as the existence of a central ecclesiastical 
authority in Rome must have had a civilising effect 
upon all nations, independently of ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, merely by putting nations into communication 
one with another. In our days ecclesiastical authority 
is not the only bond of union between nations ; we 
have the press and commerce and facilities for travel- 
ling. It is wrong to forget that once the Church was 
the only bond of union. It is equally wrong to think 
that she is the only bond now. It is ungrateful to 
forget the past. It is foolish not to know the present. 
Nations were once like little children to the Church. 
Now they are grown-up children. Ecclesiastical authority 
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must relax its hold upon temporal things if the filial 
piety of nations is to last. 

In former days slavery was defended by the Church, 
and usury was forbidden. Now slavery is abolished, 
and interest is universally taken. If these two changes 
were forced on by circumstances, it is hard to say what 
changes are impossible in the future. For when slavery 
was an institution no one dared to say a word against 
it ; now no one dares to say a word in favour of it. 
And when usury was forbidden, everybody condemned 
it except the Jews; now everybody praises it. 

Hebrew was then thought to be the oldest of all 
languages, and Scripture the source of all science. 
Education was then purely ecclesiastical, now it is lay. 
In those days no university was founded except by 
ecclesiastical authority ; now ecclesiastical degrees are 
worth nothing except in theology. Nations have 
emancipated themselves from ecclesiastical control in 
in every kind of knowledge, education, and science, 
even in the criticism of Scripture. The effect of all 
this upon the Church is acknowledged. For we all 
admit now that Hebrew is not the oldest language, 
that there are many sources of knowledge besides 
Scripture, and that much more is known about Scripture 
now than was ever known when all education was in 
the hands of ecclesiastics. 

When education was in the hands of the Church, 
legislation was to a great extent in her hands too. 
By her Sundays and Saints' days, her fast days and 
Fridays, she had a very perceptible influence on the 
temporal welfare of mankind. For whoever can regulate 
the periods of rest and toil must have influence on 
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industry, on commerce, and on the well-being of men. 
The same is true of the power of regulating what food 
men shall eat. No one maintains now that the temporal 
interests of the people were sufficiently considered in 
this legislation ; too much time was given to rest. 
Every one sees that such legislation favoured the 
temporal interests of the clergy, for many of those 
who go to Mass take money with them ; and if you 
oblige people to go to Mass you oblige them, in a way, 
to give money to the Church. Nobody maintains now 
that Saints' days should be the only holidays. And 
the Church has at the request of the civil authorities 
transferred many of her solemnities from week-days to 
Sundays, in order not to interfere with labour. 

Artisans and labourers had formerly no one to 
defend them except the Church. Their guilds and 
associations were under her protection. These men 
are able to defend themselves now. And if the 
Church still protects them, it is by advice and exhorta- 
tion, not by social pressure or combination. 

The registration of births, marriages, and deaths is a 
good example of how civil institutions can be begun 
by the Church, but cannot be brought to perfection 
except by the State. A century ago here in England 
there was no civil record of births, marriages, or 
deaths, and the same is true of other countries. If 
parish churches had not kept registers, much interest- 
ing and important information would be lost for us. 
Thus, for example, Shakespeare's birthday is known 
to us only from the registry of his baptism, which, by 
the way, is in Latin, whereas the registry of his burial 
is in English. This is a point that I have never seen 
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noticed in the discussions as to whether he was a 
Catholic or a Protestant, yet it seems to throw some 
light on the question. 

The Church kept these books for spiritual purposes. 
It was necessary to know who had received certain 
sacraments, such as baptism and confirmation, other- 
wise the priest could not know the spiritual condition 
of his people. . But all unknown to men, and unin- 
tended by them, this spiritual necessity was the begin- 
ning of the introduction of order into temporal 
government. Just as the hierarchy of the Church 
makes men feel the necessity of authority in temporal 
affairs. Every priest in his parish is a barrier against 
disorder, so is every bishop in his diocese, and the 
pope in Rome is a bond of union for mankind. No 
man who is aware of the existence of these spiritual 
ranks can be without an idea of civil government, 
even in the most barbarous times. So the keeping of 
spiritual records taught men how useful civil records 
might be. 

We see now that to govern men without knowing 
their number is like spending money without keeping 
any account. It is not possible to make war wisely 
without knowing how many soldiers you have, and 
how many more it is possible for you to call out. 
That is why wars in the middle ages were so long, so 
frequent, and so indecisive. It is not possible to 
know how to prevent the spread of disease unless you 
keep^ account of deaths and of the causes of deaths. 
This train of reasoning shows the origin of many of 
the greatest of the blessings of modern civilisation. 
Thus sanitation, which is quite modern, comes from 
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keeping statistics of deaths. Education — I mean com- 
pulsory education — comes from keeping statistics of 
crime ; for it is only by these statistics that the bear- 
ing of ignorance on crime became known. We may 
say, therefore, that public peace, public health, and 
public enlightenment come from keeping statistics. 
That shows the value of order in public affairs. It is 
equally clear that the knowledge of the value ot 
statistics came from the Church keeping registers. 
But the Church does not therefore claim the right to 
keep all records and statistics, any more than she 
claims the exclusive right of giving education. The 
State has rights and duties in these matters also. 

The burial of the dead was formerly a purely 
ecclesiastical matter. Burial grounds were ecclesias- 
tical property. They were always attached to churches, 
and the churches themselves were burial grounds. 
Public health was not considered ; no one thought of 
contamination from intramural burials. In our days, 
the civil authorities regulate everything that concerns 
burials. Cemeteries are public property. They are 
never' attached to churches. No burial can take place 
without a written permission from the civil authority. 
And yet the Church makes no complaint that her 
rights are invaded. This and many other things 
shows that in former days the State abandoned 
many of its powers and rights and duties to the 
Church. 

Among the powers thus abandoned to the Church 
was the power of regulating marriages, I mean the 
power of making impediments, of appointing witnesses, 
of prescribing ceremonies. For the Church has of 
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course a power of her own over marriages, a power, or 
rather a duty, that does not come from men, but from 
Christ; that is the power of enforcing the law that 
Christ made about marriage, declaring it to be indis- 
soluble. That power, or duty, the Church can never 
surrender, and no man can take it from her. In this 
one respect the authority of the State has been cur- 
tailed by Christ. He took away from the State the 
power of permitting divorce. As to ceremonies, and 
solemnities, and impediments. He took away no 
power from the State, and He gave none to the 
Church. 

Some theologians say that because marriage is a 
sacrament, the whole and sole power over it belongs 
to the Church. But the Church does not say this. 
The Church has never taught that the State has no 
power whatever over marriage. She has never taught 
that it is unlawful for Catholics to conform to laws 
made by the State ; that, for instance, the State has no 
right to fix the age or the place at which marriages 
shall be lawful, or the number of witnesses, or the 
publication of the banns, or the registration, or the 
legitimacy of the children. The proof of this is that 
priests are everywhere commanded to accept the co- 
operation of the civil functionary in all these things ; 
thus no priest in England would marry people without 
the presence of the registrar. If all these were en- 
croachments made by the State upon the rights of the 
Church, it is certain that the Church would not have 
acquiesced in them. Therefore they are not en- 
croachments. Therefore those theologians are wrong 
who say that the State has no power over marriages. 
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Another and more monstrous doctrine of theologians 
is that all Christians who are baptized are subject to 
the laws of the Church about marriage, and that con- 
sequently all Protestant or other heretical marriages in 
Catholic countries where the law of the Council of 
Trent is in force, are invalid in the eyes of God. The 
law of the Council of Trent is that no marriage shall 
be valid unless it is celebrated in the presence of the 
parish priest and two witnesses. Heretics never go 
to the parish priest to be married. Therefore, theo-? 
logians say, their marriages are invalid. Nothing but 
the most clear and distinct declaration on the part of 
the Council of Trent itself could make one believe that 
it had the intention of legislating in this way for 
heretics as well as Catholics. Not only is there no 
such declaration, but there is an express declaration 
that this law about marriage was not to apply to all 
Catholics. For the Council ordained that this par- 
ticular law was not to apply in any parish until it had 
been specially promulgated in that parish. There are 
very many parishes, in fact there are whole countries 
— like England — where this law has never been 
published. The consequence, therefore, of this doc- 
trine of theologians would be that millions of Catholics 
are not bound by this law, and that millions of Protes- 
tants are I Surely that would be a strange way for 
the Church to legislate I Besides, who can entertain 
the thought that such vast numbers of marriages are 
invalid in the sight of God ? One can believe that the 
Church legislates for those who acknowledge her 
authority, and even for those who, having once 
belonged to her, have fallen away. But who can 

K 
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believe that those who have never been Catholics are 
subject to her in this way ? 

In former times no Christian State legislated about 
marriage. From the earliest times, the Church made 
certain regulations concerning affinity, consanguinity, 
spiritual relationship, and prohibited degrees. The 
State accepted all these, and the law of the Church was 
the only law in Christendom concerning marriage. Up 
to the time of the Council of Trent, there was no law 
regulating the actual celebration of marriage. Any man 
could say to any woman to whom he was not related 
within the prohibited degrees, " I lake you for my 
wife " ; and if she said, " I take you for my husband," 
they were man and wife there and then, without any 
further solemnity. It was the custom to be married in 
the Church, but there was no obligation. Marriages 
contracted privately, without any solemnity, without 
any witnesses, are called clandestine. And these clan- 
destine marriages are valid now in the eyes of the 
Church in England, and in all places where the law of 
the Council of Trent against clandestinity has not been 
published. Any one can see that the Church was right 
in making regulations when the State neglected to 
make them, for marriage is a thing that cannot be left 
wholly to take care of itself. The wonder is that 
clandestine marriages were permitted so long. The 
Church was the first to condemn them. And now that 
■every Christian State condemns them, and refuses to 
recognise them as valid, the Church still recognises 
them in most parts of the world. This is a strange 
anomaly. It shows that the Church is not constituted 
in such a way as to be able to make legislation on 
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questions that are liable to much change. Her machinery 
for legislation is too cumbersome. Our parliaments 
meet every year, and spend a great part of the year in 
legislating, yet we are hardly abreast of our necessities. 
But (Ecumenical Councils, which are the only assem- 
blies that can legislate for the whole Church, meet 
only every three or four centuries. It is clear that 
such machinery cannot take sufficient account of the 
changes that come so quickly in our modern civilisation. 
As a matter of fact, the Church has taken no legislative 
notice of anything that has occurred in the world since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth ; it has taken no legislative 
notice of the French Revolution, nor of the fact that 
every Christian State now makes its own laws. Adminis- 
trative notice has been taken of some of these great 
changes, but that is no better than patchwork. The 
consequence is that marriage laws are now again in 
much the same condition as they were when the Council 
of Trent said " that many marriages could neither be 
persevered in without great sin, nor be dissolved without 
great scandal." That state of things arose then from 
the multitude of prohibitions made by ecclesiastical 
authority, and the Council of Trent accordingly 
diminished considerably the number of cases to which 
the impediments of spiritual relationship, public 
honesty, and certain affinities had formerly extended. 
Now, this state of things arises from there being 
two lawful authorities in conflict. For the laws 
of the Church have not been repealed, and the 
State has made different laws, so that it is not 
possible for any man to obey both authorities. Even 
the dispensing power of the Church serves only 
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to complicate matters, for the State will not recognise 
either the laws of the Church on marriage or the dis- 
pensing power ; so that there are practically three 
authorities : the law of the Church, the power that 
dispenses from that law, and the law of the State. 
The dispensing power was useful when the Church 
alone made laws, and is useful now in those matters 
that are purely ecclesiastical, and about which the State 
does not legislate ; for this dispensing power compen- 
sates in a way for the inability of the Church to legislate 
frequently. Intolerable hardships would fall upon in- 
dividuals if even purely spiritual legislation admitted of 
absolutely no change or exception for three or four 
hundred years. The civil power has no need to give 
dispensations, because any law that causes great hard- 
ship or injustice can easily be changed by Parliament 
or whatever the legislative authority may be called. 
But in the present state of things, dispensations granted 
by the Church in matters about which the State 
legislates, serve only to make difficulties greater in the 
long run. 

Theologians make a strange difference, which the 
Church herself has never made, between the laws of 
the Church and the laws of the State. They say that 
it is a mortal sin to break those of the Church, but they 
do not say that it is a mortal sin, or any sin at all in 
fact, to break those of the State. Not only so, but they 
say that it is lawful to break both the law of the State 
and of the Church if you obtain a dispensation from 
the Church. This is tantamount to saying that you 
may make the best use you can for your own advantage 
of the difference between the two sets of laws. For it 
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is acknowledged that the State has power to make 
marriage laws. Otherwise the Church would have 
protested, and would have forbidden us to make any 
use of those laws. But she has never declared that 
the State has no such power. If the State has this 
power, it has it from God, for ** the powers that be are 
ordained of God ; he therefore that resisteth the power 
resisteth God's ordination." How then is it not a sin 
to break a law of the State on account of an ecclesi- 
astical dispensation ? The Church dispenses from her 
own laws, not from the laws of the State. If the law 
of the State is God's ordination, it is so even when the 
Church dispenses from ecclesiastical law. And ecclesi- 
astical law is God's ordination. Are there then two 
ordinations, both from God, contradictory one to another, 
and both binding upon men ? That is evidently im- 
possible. No man can be bound in conscience, or 
before God, to do contradictory things. And no man 
can be both able and unable to do a thing in conscience 
and in the sight of God. Before men it is different. 
One man, subject to two men, may be told by one of 
them to do a thing, and by the other not to do it. Then 
the poor man is free before God to do what he likes. 
But he must disobey one of his superiors, for he must 
either do the thing in question, or not do it. Then he 
displeases one of his superiors, and must take the con- 
sequences of displeasing him. It is a sad state of 
things, but it is not a state in which a man is bound 
before God either one way or the other. Only he must 
take the consequences of what he does. In such a case 
it would seem to be the duty of the superiors to come to 
an agreement, so as not to issue contradictory orders. 
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All this is realised in the present state of our 
marriage laws. For the Church says that here in 
England a man may say to a woman, " I take you for 
my wife," and that if she consents they are married 
there and then, without any formality, or witnesses, or 
registration. If they continue to live together, and if 
children are born, the children are legitimate in the 
eyes of the Church and illegitimate in the eyes of the 
State. This is clearly a case in which the Church 
allows people to violate the law of the land, the law 
not being an unjust law. On the contrary it is a good 
law, similar in all things except in details, to the 
Church's own law against clandestine marriages. 
What a strange state of things this is : the Church 
sees the necessity of forbidding clandestine marriages. 
She actually passes a law annulling them. By some 
accident that law cannot be published in England. 
Then the State sees the necessity of annulling the 
same clandestine marriages, and actually does annul 
them, but the. Church recognises them. So the Church 
and State agree, and yet they disagree. But evidently 
it would be easy for them to agree. 

Now let us take a case in which the dispensing 
power of the Church comes into play. Marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister is forbidden both by the Church 
and here in England at present by the State. The 
State makes no exceptions, and grants no dispensa- 
tions, but the Church does. Theologians say that if a 
man marries his deceased wife's sister without a dis- 
pensation he commits a mortal sin, lives in a state of 
concubinage, may not approach the sacraments, cannot 
receive absolution, and is deserving of eternal punish- 
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ment ; because he despises the authority of the Church 
which forbids those marriages, and if he despises the 
authority of the Church, he despises the authority of 
God. But if he obtains a dispensation, he commits no 
sin, although he despises the authority of the State^ 
which authority comes from God as well as the 
authority of the Church. Here again there can be no 
question of the law of the land being a just law, since 
it is exactly the same as the law of the Church. Here 
we have again two lawful authorities in disagreement 
when they might easily be in agreement. But as long 
as they remain in disagreement, surely men are free^ 
only they must take the consequences of disobeying 
one authority or the other. The Church allows a man 
who has obtained a dispensation, to live with his 
deceased wife's sister. The State does not allow 
it. Which of these authorities is ratified by God? 
For evidently the man must either live with her or 
not. 

As long as people consent to live together in such 
cases as the preceding, the difficulties are not very 
great. But if they cannot agree, and if one of them 
wishes to take advantage of the dift'erence between the 
laws of Church and State, then the difficulties become 
great and numerous. For it is easy to play off the 
Church against the State. In both the above cases the 
civil judges would have to declare the marriage null 
and void, and would leave both parties free to marry 
again. 

The Council of Trent has pronounced an anathema 
against those who declare that matrimonial causes do 
not regard ecclesiastical judges. The question is 
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whether that anathema lasts for ever. Can it last 
longer than the ecclesiastical judges themselves ? For 
in most countries, even Catholic countries, there are no 
ecclesiastical courts or judges or tribunals. Besides, 
all the circumstances that the Council had in view are 
gone. For it laid upon bishops the duty of preventing 
men from keeping concubines, it ordained that bishops 
were to excommunicate such offenders, and otherwise 
severely to punish them ; and women guilty of similar 
sins were to be exiled from the town or the diocese. 
In those days there were ecclesiastical prisons. None 
of these things would be tolerated now. Nor does the 
Church complain of usurpation. It acknowledges that 
times are changed. 

I have given two cases in which the State would 
refuse to acknowledge marriages sanctioned by the 
Church. There are also cases in which the opposite 
would occur. Thus in Ireland and in PVance — in fact in 
all countries where the law of the Council of Trent 
against clandestinity is in force — Catholics cannot marry 
validly except in the presence of the parish priest and 
two witnesses. Church and State agree therefore in 
those countries in annulling clandestine marriages. 
They disagree only about the formalities and the 
witnesses. That is not a serious disagreement, for 
there is no reason why both formalities should not be 
gone through, or why there should not be two sets of 
witnesses. Only it gives extra trouble to the parties, 
and puts them to double expense, and emphasises the 
disagreement of the ecclesiastical and civil powers. 
There is no reason whatever why one ceremony per- 
formed both by the parish priest and the civil func- 
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tionary should not be arranged. Church and State and 
the parties would all gain by it. 

Serious difficulties arise, however, when a Catholic 
wants to marry a Protestant. For he cannot do it 
without a dispensation. Unless he procures a dispen- 
sation the parish priest will and must refuse to assist 
at the marriage. Three courses then are open to that 
poor Catholic : he can give up the marriage altogether; 
or he can get married before the civil functionary ; or he 
can waylay the parish priest, bring two witnesses with 
him, and say : " Father, I take this woman to wife '* ; 
then if the woman expresses her consent, the marriage 
is valid in the eyes of the Church. It is not necessary 
that the parish priest should be willingly present, it is 
only necessary that he should be actually present. 
This alone shows what an immense difference there is 
between our times and those of the Council of Trent. 
What should we say if the British Parliament made a 
law saying that no marriage was to be valid without 
the presence of the registrar, but that there was no 
obligation on the part of the registrar to consent to be 
present, and that if he did not consent the parties were 
to take him unawares and take each other for man and 
wife before him ? That certainly would not be the 
reign of order. And we can see how lawless the times 
must have been when this was the nearest approach 
to order that the Council could venture upon. For it is 
on record that there was no oversight in this, and that 
the Council distinctly contemplated the unwillingness of 
the parish priest to be present. In our days one can 
hardly expect any man to take such a step as this to 
put his marriage right in the eyes of the Church. 
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It is hard upon the man to have to give up the mar- 
riage altogether. And if he gets married before the 
civil functionary, the parish priest will certainly say 
that the marriage is null, that the man is living in 
concubinage and in mortal sin, that he cannot 
receive absolution ; and his fellow Catholics will shun 

him. 

There is a fourth course open, and that is to obtain 

a dispensation. This can be done before the marriage, 
but it is not easy to do if the parish priest opposes. 
And after the marriage it is very difficult, because 
there is what is called contumacy. Besides, dispensa- 
tions are for the rich, not for the poor. I mean in 
case of opposition being raised. A rich man can over- 
come opposition. I do not mean by bribery, but by 
influence, and because there are expenses to be 
incurred. As an example of the expenses, I may give 
the following : Suppose a man living in a Catholic 
country, such as France or Ireland, is refused a dis- 
pensation by his parish priest or his bishop, the easiest 
way for him to get a dispensation is to acquire a domi- 
cile in a country, such as England, where the Council 
of Trent is not published. For these dispensations 
are more easily granted in England than in Catholic 
countries, because the necessity for mixed marriages is 
greater here. Well, then, a man from a Catholic 
country, acquiring a domicile here, becomes subject to 
an English bishop, and gets his dispensation easily. 
But is it easy for a poor man to leave his own country, 
and to acquire a new domicile ? That is why I say 
that these dispensations are for the rich. Though 
happily that is not the case here in England. An 
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English Catholic, however poor, can obtain his dispen- 
sation without any expense. 

The number of cases of hardship arising from, refusal 
of dispensations is very great. I believe that there are 
not many priests in England who have not come across 
them. Many come from France and many come from 
Ireland to obtain dispensations. Many others, of the 
poorer classes, get married before the registrar or in 
the Protestant Church. In France civil marriages are 
as common as religious marriages. Millions of people 
in France and in other countries marry without the 
presence of the parish priest. Probably half the mar- 
riages in France are made in that way. 

Are all these marriages invalid in the eyes of God ? 
And are all these people living in mortal sin ? The 
law of the Council of Trent would make us answer : 
Yes ! Charity certainly would wish to say : No I 

On the question of ecclesiastical law, is it certain 
that the Council of Trent is still binding ? The law in 
morals, as I have said, is the judgment of good and 
sensible men. They can tell when a thing is right, and 
when it is wrong ; when a law is in force, and when it 
is obsolete. Surely a law must be obsolete when ages 
have elapsed since it was made, when during those 
ages all the circumstances have changed, when a new 
authority has arisen, and when it is impossible for the 
old authority to speak. 

That is, I think, what good men would say. And 
even theologians furnish us with principles that go the 
same way. For they say that a law must be just, and 
wise, and beneficial ; and that when it ceases to be 
beneficial it ceases to be a law. Is a marriage law 
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beneficial that annuls as many marriages as it makes ? 
Is it then for the common good? These questions 
should be answered, especially by those theologians 
who hold not only that Catholics cannot be married 
except in the presence of the parish priest, but that 
heretics cannot be validly married except in that way. 
For if the number of Catholics who are married in- 
validly under this law amounts to millions, what would 
the number be if we added the heretics ? 

The State recognises these marriages, and the 
Church does not. People are thus placed in a position 
in which they cannot but do wrong. But, before God 
and in conscience, no man is ever so placed. How, 
then, are people to act ? All good and sensible men 
would say that the best thing is to obey both the law 
of the Church and the law of the State, when that can 
be done ; and, of course, in many cases it can be done; 
but when it cannot be done, people are free to choose. 
This principle of choice is sanctioned by the Church 
herself, when she grants dispensations for marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister. Not long ago this 
question of marriage with a deceased wife's sister was 
before Parliament. A letter came from Rome exhort- 
ing Catholic members not to vote for a change of the 
law. Nevertheless, they did vote for the change. Yet 
they are good Catholics ; their action has not been 
generally or commonly condemned by other Catholics, 
or even by the Holy See. This shows the direction of 
the judgment of good men; it is in favour of legislation 
by the State, and not by the Church. 

The Church does not claim a divine right to legislate 
on marriages, any more than to register them ; and she 
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does not declare legislation on this matter by the State 
to be a usurpation of her rights. Then marriage laws 
made by the State are just, as long as they do not go 
against what our Lord laid down. On this point — 
that is, on divorce — the Church does maintain that nc^ 
Christian State has the right to legislate. 

In past times the Church not only made marriage 
laws, she registered them, administered them, and 
bishops punished those who offended against them. 
Evidently the power of administering, registering, and 
punishing with imprisonment or exile was not given tc^ 
the Church by Christ. It was given by men. That is^ 
the State in all countries neglected these matters, and 
left them to the Church. It was, therefore, in the 
power of the Church to do all those things then. But 
it is not in her power to do any of them now. . For the 
State itself does them; and men cannot be subject tc^ 
two authorities, when one of them annuls what the 
other sanctions, and when one forbids what the other 
allows. The best thing would be, if Church and State 
could agree. If they cannot agree, men are free^ 
except where Christ took freedom away. 
I This brings one, of course, to the celibacy of the 

clergy. For, if there is any truth in what I have just 
said, the law of celibacy can no longer be what it has 
been. In the far past there was no law of celibacy ; 
therefore it is a human law, and human laws are 
subject to change. 

Much has been said for and against the celibacy of 
the clergy. I do not intend to go over that ground. I 
believe that, law or no law, there always will be celi- 
bacy among the clergy. The counsel of Christ cannot 
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be without its effect. There will always be many to 
practise it, and the practice will not be confined to the 
lait3\ I am considering only the validity of the law in 
the present time and under present circumstances. 
That law was made by the Church at a time when no 
Christian State exercised its power of making marriage 
laws. There was, therefore, at that time only one 
authority among Christians that had power to make 
marriage laws, and, of course, whatever l^ws it made 
were binding. But now the State everywhere makes 
marriage laws. And no State recognises that sacred 
orders are impediments to marriage. That must make 
a difference. One authority says that priests cannot 
marry ; another says that they can. Which is ratified 
by God ? For both cannot be. 

The Council of Trent lays an anathema on those 
who say that the Church had no power to make diri- 
ment impediments of matrimony, or that she erred in 
making them. This is a claim of power and a claim 
of wisdom Is it an infallible claim? There is no 
infallible claim to wisdom or power except in matters 
of faith and morals. But the making of diriment impe- 
diment is a matter of discipline or legislation, and 
these can change ; therefore no infallibility can exist 
here, except, a temporary infallibility ; and when the 
circumstances change the infallibility ceases. While 
things remained as they were in the time of the Council 
of Trent, no doubt the diriment impediments did make 
marriages invalid. For, if that was not so, there was 
no authority able to legislate effectively on marriage 
questions. But now two authorities legislate, and 
they are contradictory. That seems to set men free. 
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I mean free in conscience and before God, but not free 
from consequences. The Church can still require 
celibacy, and can impose penalties on priests who 
marry — she can refuse to allow them to minister 
at the altar. But can she say that such marriages 
are invalid before God, when the State says the 
contrary ? I maintain that at present the Church 
does not say so. I maintain that the declaration of 
the Council of Trent is of the past, as I have shown 
that so much else of its legislation on marriage is of 
the past. 

It is remarkable that this Canon IV., in which the 
Council claims wisdom and power, is worded in the 
past tense, and not in the present : " Si quis dixerit 
Ecclesiam non potuisse constituere impedimenta matri- 
monium dirimentia, vel in iis constituendis errasse^ 
anathema sit." Those, therefore, are condemned by 
this canon who say that the Church never had power 
to make these impediments; but there is no condemna- 
tion of those who say that she has not that power now. 
What made the Fathers in that Council use the past 
tense in this canon, when they used the present tense 
in all the others, I have not been able to trace. We 
must notice also that the Council does not claim to 
have had this power from Christ. It is, therefore, 
quite lawful to say that the Church had this power 
from men, from the neglect of legislation by the State ; 
in the same way as so many other powers were law- 
fully exercised by the Church — such as the powers of 
punishing with imprisonment and exile. It was not a 
usurpation for the Council of Trent to confer those 
powers on bishops. But everybody would say that 
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the Church cannot exercise such powers now without 
usurpation. 

It is certain that now no Christian State consents to 
allow the Church to make diriment impediments of 
marriage, for no State recognises or enforces such 
impediments. Therefore if the Church has that power^ 
she has it from Christ ; and if she has from Christ the 
power to invalidate the marriages of one set of men^ 
she must have the power for any set of men ; so that 
if she can invalidate the marriages of priests, she can 
invalidate those of doctors or lawyers, or any other 
class of men. This power remains to be proved, and 
it remains to be claimed, for the Church has never 
claimed it. But there is no necessity to prove that she 
has not this power now from the consent of men or 
from the neglect of the State. 

Three things go to show that Rome recognises in 
this matter how different the present is from the past. 
First, the solemnity of the vows of nuns is held to be 
doubtful now. It may be well for me to explain that a 
solemn vow of chastity is a diriment impediment, and 
that those who take solemn vows cannot validly marry, 
A simple vow of chastity makes marriage unlawful but 
not invalid. Well, it has occurred more than once that 
certain nuns had doubts about the solemnity of their 
vows, and they sent the question to Rome : Are our 
vows solemn ? The answer came : Live as if they 
were. That is as much as to say that the vows are 
not solemn, for if there was no doubt about it the 
answer would have been yes. And if there is any 
doubt about it it is certain at once that the vows are 
not solemn ; for solemnity means, as theologians say, 
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that the Church accepts them. If it is not certain that 
she accepts them, every one is free to act as if she did 
not accept them. An impediment made by the Church 
is not an impediment if she is not able positively to 
say that it is. Now the diriment impediment is one 
and the same in solemn vows and in sacred orders. 
If the changes in civil legislation make it invalid in one 
case it makes it invalid in both cases. 

The second thing is that when the question of the 
reunion of churches began to be discussed in England, 
Cardinal Vaughan expressly said that the celibacy of 
the clergy might be done away with. 

The third thing is that in certain countries, as in 
Brazil, there is very little celibacy among the clergy. 
And yet Rome takes no strong measures to enforce it. 
I have said that I would not give any arguments 
either for or against celibacy. I wished only to weigh 
the question of validity. Nevertheless I will give one 
argument against it — ^viz., that celibacy makes the 
clergy a class, freedom would make them less a class. 
If they were less a class they would not have so 
much class interest, or be so liable to accusations of 
sacerdotalism, clericalism, and so forth. That would 
tend to reunion. A class is exposed to hatred. And 
religion would be held in greater reverence if the 
clergy were not so liable to hatred. I feel, however, 
that all arguments on this question are thrown away. 
For those who see the benefits of celibacy and of a 
long observed discipline are not able to see any 
reason for a change. And those who are enemies of 
celibacy can see no good in it at all, though Christ 
made it a counsel and the Church made it a command. 
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The one point worth debating is whether the law still 
exists, and I think I have given very good reasons for 
saying that it does not. 

In general it would tend to reunion if the Church 
were to recognise all marriage laws made by Christian 
States, as long as those laws can be reconciled with 
those that Christ made. If celibacy in its present 
compulsory state would thus have to disappear, let it 
disappear. No one maintains that any one law of 
' discipline is absolutely necessary for the welfare of the 
Church. But it is necessary for the welfare of the 
Church to recognise the lawful authority of the State. 
And at present every Christian State has this griev- 
ance against the Church : that she does not recognise 
laws that she could very well recognise, and that by 
dispensations and otherwise she encourages Catholics 
to despise the law of the land, as if the law of the 
land were unclean when it is only unecclesiastical. 
In one thing the State is wrong — that is, in allowing 
divorce. In another we must say that the Church is 
wrong— that is, in recognising clandestine marriages 
which she herself has condemned and which the State 
endeavours to prevent. Again, how can it be right to 
insist upon the law of the Council of Trent against 
clandestinity, as it appears to have been insisted on in 
France during the time of the Revolution ? For there 
were then no parish priests before whom people could 
get married. Yet marriages made in those days before 
civil functionaries, or before priests assermentis^ are 
commonly held to have been invalid. Surely if the 
Church could not provide parish priests, her law making 
the validity of marriage depend upon their presence 
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must have lapsed at once. For how can there be 
legislation without protection? Or how can a law 
exist when no one can observe it ? We have thus 
this extraordinary state of things, that during the 
French Revolution, when clandestine marriages were 
unavoidable, ecclesiastical authority would not recognise 
them ; and now when every State tries to prevent them 
the Church recognises them ! In times of revolution 
it is not easy for the Church to be at one with the 
State ; but in times of peace it is an advantage to be at 
one with the State as far as possible. Lawful authori- 
ties should agree together and support one another. 
For " no' man can serve two masters." Religion is 
spread by public opinion. The authorities in the State 
have a great deal to do with the formation of public 
opinion ; therefore an agreement between ecclesiastical 
and lay authorities must be good for the spread of re- 
ligion. But now we are concerned with reunion. And 
the worst attitude towards reunion is the attitude of 
those who in the midst of great modern changes " have 
forgotten nothing and learned nothing." It is equally 
impossible in these days to maintain all the things that 
were formerly called the rights of the Church and to 
condemn all the things that are now claimed as rights 
by the State. For neither Church nor State are what 
they were. The State was a child, but now it has 
reached man's estate; therefore the Church can no 
longer stand in the same relation to it as formerly. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE THEOLOGY OF GRACE 

Abstract questions cause disunion. Many heresies caused by the 
theory of grace. "Without me you cannot do anything.'* 
" By the grace of God I am what I am." " Not that we are 
sufficient to think anything of ourselves as of ourselves, but all 
our sufficiency is from God." Contradiction. Deadlock. 
Infinite series. Grace a mystery. Efficient grace. , Sufficient 
grace. Predestination. Theologians give many definitions, the 
Church gives none. Revelation is one thing, the explanation 
of revelation is another. Why push the theory of grace as far 
as theologians push it ? Since in the first centuries the Blessed 
Eucharist was concealed from catechumens. 

The effect of theological inquiries into the abstruse 
and the abstract is seen in the doctrine of grace as 
well as in any doctrine. My contention is that 
division and disunion are produced by abstract dis- 
quisitions generally, and scarcely ever by practical 
questions ; the reason being that people understand 
practical questions, and therefore do not quarrel over 
them, but they do not understand abstract questions. 
Disputes are about words oftener than about meanings. 
The meaning of practical questions is clear to us^ 
but that of abstract questions is obscure to most men, 
even to learned men. That is why men never dispute, 
for instance, about how to use their arms and hands, 
but they dispute about how their will is able to move 
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their arms and hands; because the one is practical 
and the other is abstract. 

Many heresies have arisen on the doctrine of grace. 
If we want a test of good and useful doctrines, surely 
we should say that those which unite men are better 
than those that divide men. Therefore we should 
keep as much as possible to those that unite men, and 
abandon as much as possible those that divide us, 
remembering that our Lord gave His doctrine in 
order that we might be united. By abandoning, I do 
not mean denying, I mean passing over, not imposing 
abstract doctrines on the unlearned, reserving them 
for the Jeamed ; for we cannot deny the truth even 
if it is abstract, but we need not make people confess 
it who can have no idea of what we mean by it. 

Pelagianism, Semipelagianism, Predestinationism, 
Socinianism, Rationalism, and Protestantism are 
among the heresies that have arisen on the doctrine 
of grace. The mere mention of these names, espe- 
cially of the last one, is enough to show how much this 
doctrine has to do with disunion. 

The practical value of the theory of grace may be 
seen in the following questions which have caused so 
much debate among theologians : Can an infidel do 
any good work? Can a sinner do any good work? 
Has man free will 7 Can he resist grace, or does it 
move his will necessarily? Is grace the almighty 
will of God ? Can a man consent to grace ? Is 
preventing grace the same as helping grace? Does 
preventing grace always include the inspiration of 
the will ? Can habitual grace do the work of actual 
grace ? Does grace move the will physically or 
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morally ? Evidently no simple-minded man would be 
the better for any of these questions. He would be 
the worse for some of them ; for instance, how is it 
a help to any man to hear it called in question 
whether he has free will ? He says at once : ** Oh, if 
learned theologians dispute whether my will is free, I 
cannot be sure that it is free. But I am sure that if 
my will is not free, I can never be to blame, no 
matter what I do. Therefore I will give myself the 
benefit of the doubt, for I know that I can live by 
passion, but I do not know that I can live by will." 
It is well known that reasoning of this kind has made 
many men lead bad lives who would probably never 
have fallen into bad ways if theologians had never 
disputed about grace. 

It is often preached that a man in the state of 
mortal sin can do nothing meritorious. This is said 
with a view of showing how much a man loses by 
remaining long in that state. For those who are in 
a state of grkce perform meritorious actions at every 
moment. But surely this doctrine is better for the 
learned than for the unlearned. For the learned man 
understands that he must repent of his sins at once. 
But the unlearned man says : ** Oh, if nothing that I 
can do now is meritorious, what use is it for me to 
try and lead a good life ? " He thinks that because a 
good action is not meritorious, therefore it is no good 
at all. Nothing should ever be said to produce such 
an impression, even on the most simple people. For 
no matter how true a doctrine may be in the abstract, 
it is false in practice if it discourages men from lead- 
ing good lives. 
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Holy Scripture says : ** Delicta quis intelligit ? " 
(** Who understands sins ? ") Then what use is it 
for us to go into minute details about them, defining 
what is mortal and what is venial, when one act is one 
sin or two sins ; how much money you may steal for a 
venial sin and how much makes the theft mortal; 
when good actions are meritorious, when not — and so 
forth? Everybody understands that sins should be 
avoided, but if you lay stress upon some sins being 
venial, you encourage people to commit them. Chil- 
dren often do that, just as when they have to go to 
confession frequently, they do not like to say that 
they have nothing to confess, so they do one or two 
things that are sinful on purpose, in order to have 
something to confess. 

The Council of Trent exhorts preachers to speak 
with brevity, simplicity, and according to the capacity 
of their hearers. That is as much as to say that 
abstract and scientific theology should never be taught 
except to learned audiences, for it is 'always beyond 
the capacity of simple people. The question is 
whether anybody who has not had a theological 
training has the capacity to understand theological 
questions. 

I will endeavour to show now that many of the texts 
that are commonly quoted in support of the theory of 
grace, are capable of a different interpretation than that 
theory puts upon them. Our Lord said to the 
Apostles : ** Without me you cannot do anything." 
This is commonly taken to mean that no one can do 
anything meritorious without the help of divine grace 
given by Christ for each particular action. St. Augustin 
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says on that text : " Neither much nor little can be 
done without Him, without whom nothing can be done," 
But it is evidently possible that the words of Christ 
referred especially to the work of the Apostles, viz., the 
work of establishing the kingdom of God. Certainly 
this meaning is true, for no one would say that the 
Apostles could do anything for the good of mankind 
without Christ. If the words bear one true meaning 
for certain, it is no longer certain that they bear any 
other meaning, however true that may be also. For I 
wish distinctly to state that 1 am not arguing against 
grace being necessary for every good action, I am 
arguing only that theologians have pushed their theory 
too far, and that they have quoted texts which really do 
not support their theory. I do this in order to show 
how dangerous it is to impose as necessary for salva- 
tion explanations of abstract and mysterious things. 
Sins are mysterious, as the Psalmist says in the words 
I have quoted above. And if sins are mysterious, 
grace must also be mysterious. Then why try to 
understand it thoroughly ? And why impose particular 
explanations upon simple people as necessary for 
salvation or for membership of the Church ? The 
words, " Without me you cannot do anything," do not 
of necessity mean more than they say, and they do not 
say anything about anybody but the Apostles. Yet 
they are commonly applied not only to all Christians, 
but even to infidels in good faith or in bad faith, and to 
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words : " I have chosen you, and placed you that you 
may go and bear fruit and that your fruit may remain." 
These words are certainly true of the Apostles and of 
no one else. If then the text: "Without me you 
cannot do anything" applies to others besides the 
Apostles, and to other works besides apostolic works, 
it was not spoken in the same sense as the words I 
have just quoted. Our Lord often spoke purposely so 
as not to be distinctly or definitely understood, as when 
in one and the same discourse He described the end of 
the world and the destruction of Jerusalem. It may be 
that He was speaking about many persons and many 
works, besides the Apostles and their work, in the 
discourse in which He said : ** Without me you cannot 
do anything." But to establish a theory such as the 
theory of grace, it is not enough to say that He may 
have meant what the theory requires ; we must be able 
to say that He cannot have meant anything else. I 
think I have shown that He did mean something else. 
I do not say that the text may not go to support the 
received theory of grace, but I say that it is not 
necessary or evident that it does support that theory. 
For the text will bear more easily another meaning 
that has nothing to do with grace or with . ordinary 
individuals who have no special mission such as the 
Apostles had. This discourse (John xv. i) is the one 
in which our Lord so frequently repeats the com- 
mandment of love, it is also in this discourse that He 
prays for unity among His disciples. How strange 
then that one of the main texts in support of a theory 
that has given rise to so many heresies and to so much 
disunion should be sought in this very discourse ! Yet 
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nothing is in reality strange when once men make up 
their minds that abstract truths which nobody under- 
stands are more precious than unity and charity. 

Another text that is often quoted in favour of the 
received theory of grace is : '* By the grace of God I 
am what I am, and His grace in me hath not been 
void " (i Cor. xv. lo). This is applied to all men, as 
if it was evident that St. Paul was speaking of all 
men when he said : I am what I am. Assumptions 
like these are constantly made in the theory of grace, 
and without them the theory could never have come 
into existence. Of course it is true that Holy Scripture 
often does mean many when it only mentions one ; 
just as it often means all when it says many, as in the 
text : "This is my blood which shall be shed for you 
and for many " ; for we l^elieve that the blood of Christ 
was shed for all men. But it will not do to say that 
Scripture always means all when it says many, or that 
it means many when it says one. In this particular 
case the context shows that St. Paul was speaking 
only of himself, for the whole text is : "I am the least 
of the apostles and am not worthy to be called an 
apostle because I persecuted the Church of God. But 
by the grace of God I am what I am, and His grace in 
me hath not been void, but I have laboured more than 
all of them, yet not I but the grace of God with me." 
He is evidently speaking of his apostolic mission. 
Therefore it will not do to say that this text applies to 
every man in the same sense as it applies to St. Paul. 
Yet writers on grace apply it to all men. 

They quote also this text: *'Not that we are sufficient 
to think anything of ourselves as of ourselves, but all 
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our sufficiency is from God " (2 Cor. iii. 5). Because 
this is in the plural number, theologians take it for 
granted that it applies not to one man, but to all men. 
And the importance of grace is increased immensely if 
we are not only insufficient to do any good work of 
ourselves, but insufficient even to think of any good 
work. Now the context shows again clearly that even 
in the plural number St. Paul was speaking only of 
himself. '* Shall we begin to commend ourselves to 
you again, or do we need (as some do) epistles of 
commendation to you or from you. You are our 
epistle. .... Such confidence we have through Christ 
towards God. Not that we are sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves as of ourselves but our sufficiency 
is from God who hath made us fit ministers of the New 
Testament.'' He was commending to the Corinthians 
only himself. They were his epistle and no one else's. 
Therefore he uses the plural only to add dignity, not to 
include all men. The last words of the quotation show 
in what sense he spoke of being insufficient to think 
anything of himself as of himself — viz., that he was 
insufficient to be a fit minister of the New Testament 
of himself. It may, therefore, be right to apply his 
words to all those who are ministers of the New 
Testament, or to all those who are fit ministers. But 
it is an assumption to apply his words to all men. 
Assumptions have to be proved sooner or later. And 
what is the value of a theory that rests upon assump- 
tions ? Moreover, theologians who use this text to 
support the theory of grace, are not conscious of 
making an assumption. They use the text as a plain 
and direct proof that all Christians are insufficient to 
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think of any good work, and that all their sufficiency 
comes from God. Thus they make grace to be all- 
powerful, the human will to be almost powerless, and 
all good works to be absolutely gifts of God. In a high 
or transcendental sense, all good works are gifts of 
God, just as we say that God makes the sun to shine 
and the rain to fall. When we say that, we do not 
mean that God actually and immediately makes the 
sun to shine ; we mean that God made nature, and that 
nature makes the sun to shine and the rain to fall upon 
the good and the bad, upon the just and the unjust. 
The immediate and practical cause is nature. In the 
same way the practical cause of good works is the will 
of man. And if you want to know the cause of a 
thing, you must not be satisfied with the remote cause, 
you must give the proximate cause. For if you are 
satisfied with the remote cause, God is the cause of 
everything. Why is there coal in mines? Because 
God put it there. Why is there gas in coal ? Because 
God put it there. How is it that men find coal ? 
Because God makes them find it. This reduces every- 
thing to miracle, and destroys all nature and all 
knowledge and all human energy. Morality cannot 
be reduced to a miracle any more than nature can. 
And to say, not transcendentally but practically, that 
all our good works are gifts of God, reduces all morality 
to miracle. Yet St. Augustin does say : ** God does in 
man many good things that man does not do, but man 
does no good things that God does not grant him to 
do " ; and more distinctly : " God crowns in us His own 
gifts." 

In the theory of grace as stated by theologians there 
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is a contradiction and a deadlock, and no theory can be 
good if there is either a contradiction or a deadlock in 
it. The contradiction is this : theologians say that we 
can do no good work without the grace of God, that 
the grace of God (which they call efficient) always 
produces the effect that God intends, that therefore the 
good works that we do are gifts of God ; and yet that 
on account of these gifts we merit a reward. It is a 
contradiction to say that a reward is due on account 
of a gift, for no reward is ever due except on account 
of an effort. Our Lord in the parable of the talents 
says that the faithful servant who makes a good use of 
five talents that have been entrusted to him, shall be 
rewarded with five cities ; but the theologians say that 
even the good use that he makes of the five talents is 
itself a gift, otherwise they could not say that God 
rewards us for His gifts and not for our merits. 

The deadlock is this : theologians say that our good 
works are done by efficient grace which our will cannot 
resist, and yet that our will is free in doing those good 
works. If you ask: how can the will be free if the 
grace cannot be resisted ? theologians are driven to 
answer that the will is free because God wills it to be 
free. That is a clear case of Deus ex machtnd. 

Besides the contradiction and the deadlock, there is 
the beginning of an infinite series, and it is well known 
as a principle in philosophy that no infinite series 
should ever be begun. The reason why no infinite 
series should ever be begun is that it never can be 
finished, so that nothing that depends upon the series 
can ever take place. For instance, you must not say 
that an infinite number of days have elapsed since 
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the creation of the world ; because if the number is 
infinite, it cannot be got through, and so we should 
never arrive at the present time. In the theory of 
grace theologians say that to see God in the next life 
is a supernatural reward, that a supernatural reward 
requires a supernatural preparation ; and then they 
stop, though there is no reason why they should not go 
on, for the same argument holds good for an infinite 
number of similar steps : if the supernatural reward 
requires a supernatural preparation, why does not the 
preparation itself require another supernatural prepara- 
tion, and that one another, and so on for ever ? No 
series, whether long or short, makes the transition easy 
from the natural to the supernatural order. There 
must always be one supernatural gift bestowed upon 
us without our deserving it. Then why not the last 
instead of the first ? Let A stand for the Beatific Vision. 
We cannot merit A unless B, which is the grace of God, 
is bestowed upon us. If B can be bestowed upon us 
without our meriting it, why cannot A, since both are 
equally supernatural ? No matter how long we make 
the series, the difficulty is always the same ; for if B 
is necessary as a preparation for A, and C for B, and 
D for C, and so on, still the first supernatural gift is 
always a pure gift. Then why should not the last one 
be the only pure gift ? For it is easier that God should 
give us the Beatific Vision without our deserving it, 
than that He should give us a long series of super- 
natural gifts which we do not deserve, in order that we 
may deserve the last and greatest of all. 

This difficulty of the infinite series is one for which 
I cannot find any explanation, unless it is an explana- 
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tion to say that grace is a mystery, and that no one 
can understand it. The Council of Trent seems to 
have defined that man must in this life be in a super- 
natural state. And St. Paul, who says so much^ about 
grace, seems to teach the same, for otherwise what he 
says about original sin passing on to all men from 
Adam is not intelligible. " By one man sin came into 
the world, and by sin came death, so death passed on 
to all men in whom all have sinned *' (Rom. v. 12). 
Many people say that it would require another St. Paul 
to explain the epistles of St. Paul, especially to explain 
all that he has said about grace. It is not easy to 
understand how sin passed on to all men, unless 
Adam was in a supernatural state. And it is not easy 
to understand why this supernatural state is necessary 
for us, or was necessary for him. However it is pos- 
sible to keep the commandments, and to lead a good 
life, without understanding all about grace ; just as it 
is possible to be in good health without understanding 
all about the heart and the stomach, and all the other 
organs that must be in good condition in order that we 
may be in good health. Most people know nothing 
of the structure or of the action of their internal organs 
and yet are in good health. So most people who are 
in the grace of God know nothing of what grace is, or 
how it comes to them, or how it acts upon them. It 
is not wonderful that our souls should be full of 
mystery if, according to the saying, our bodies are 
'* fearfully and wonderfully made." 

There is less difficulty in dealing with the deadlock 
and the contradiction, because there is no definition 
made by the Church. It is not defined that the grace 
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of God is efficient, or that man cannot resist it, or that 
all our good works are gifts of God. But without any 
definition, it is evident that some graces are efficient 
and irresistible. There is no contradiction or deadlock 
in saying this, if we also say that no man is free with 
regard to those graces, that the good works done by 
means of such graces are gifts of God, and that such 
graces come to few men and seldom ; but that most 
graces are not irresistible, and that there is merit in 
working with them. Thus when grace is efficient, man 
is not free ; and when he is free, the grace is not effi-». 
cient. Efficient graces are given, as the grace of 
conversion was given to St. Paul, or as Peter and the 
other apostles were chosen to be apostles, or as John 
the Baptist was made a prophet, or as Mary was made 
the Mother of God. There is no necessity to say that 
St. Paul was free to choose whether he would be con- 
verted or not. Neither is there any necessity to say 
that all men receive from God the same kind of grace 
as those receive who are specially chosen for an impor- 
tant mission. On the contrary, it seems evident that 
those whom God chooses out for a special work must 
obey His will. They do so willingly, though not 
freely ; just as every man wishes for happiness not 
freely, for no man is free to dislike happiness. 

It is right therefore to say that there is such a thing 
as efficient grace, but it is not right to say that man is 
free to resist it. And it is right also to say that there 
is such a thing as sufficient grace. But it is playing 
with words to define sufficient grace as theologians do. 
They say that sufficient grace is the grace that is able 
to produce an effect, and to help a man to do a good 
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work, but never actually does produce that eflfecl. In 
consequence of this definition some one proposed to add 
the following invocation to the Litany of the Saints : 
"From sufficient grace, O Lord deliver us." And in 
reality how is it a blessing to receive such a grace ? 
Would it not be better to call that grace insufficient ? 
Is it not very near blasphemy to say that Almighty 
God constantly gives to men graces that are of their 
own nature not productive of a good effect ? What 
can be the object of giving graces that never produce 
their effect ? Sufficient grace, if there is such a thing, 
must sometimes produce its effect, and must sometimes 
fail. 1 say if there is such a thing, not that I doubt 
its existence, but that I doubt whether the word suffi- 
cient suitably describes it. It seems to me that if one 
grace is efficient the other should be called not efficient. 
Predestination is another difficulty. Holy Scripture 
says that God does predestine men. If what I have 
said of efficient grace is true, men are predestined by 
that grace ; but then predestination is only for a few, 
and they are predestined for good, since all grace is for 
a good purpose. Language used in Scripture signify- 
ing predestination to evil is hebraistic, and is used only 
to balance the sentence, as: "I have loved Jacob and 
hated Esau " (Rom. ix. 13), which means only, I have 
preferrsd Jacob to Esau, or I have given to Jacob a 
promise. and a blessing that neither he nor his brother 
Esau had any right to. So that God is said to have 
loved Jacob really and to have hated Esau only in 
comparison with Jacob. Predestining Jacob to be the 
father of the chosen people is not predestining Esau to 
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the same way, predestining St. Paul to be the Apostle 
of the Gentiles involves no condemnation of any one 
else. And predestining Mary to be the Mother of God 
made her blessed among women, but it took nothing 
away from other women. These are the gifts that God 
crowns, for they are so great that they include the 
lesser gift of perseverance ; but the crown is as much 
a gift as the first gift itself that makes the crown 
necessary. 

I maintain all along that grace is a mystery, that no 
one can understand it, and of course that it is not at 
all necessary that we should understand it. I do not 
pretend to be able to explain it. I show that theo- 
logians have not given satisfactory explanations of it. 
Their theory destroys human liberty ; is based on texts 
which in the context have not the sense in which theo- 
logians quote them, or at least have not that sense 
necessarily ; and, thirdly, the theory goes far beyond 
what the Church teaches. For theologians make many 
divisions of grace that the Church does not make. And 
they define efficient grace and sufficient grace, and 
many other graces ; but the Church does not define 
any of them. Therefore, none of these theological de- 
finitions or divisions are binding upon any one, except 
perhaps on those who take chairs of theology and 
undertake to teach what theologians have taught Yet 
it is commonly said that what theologians teach on 
grace is practically the teaching of the Church, and 
that it is rash to go against their teaching. On the 
other hand, let it be remembered that theology has 
brought about heresy and disunion. Let it be remem- 
bered also that theologians use scientific terms, and 
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that when the Church uses those same terms she some- 
times uses them, not in a scientific, but in a popular 
sense. 

I have examined several of the texts on which the 
theological theory of grace is founded. I have not 
quoted all the texts because I am not writing a treaty 
on grace, or forming a system ; I am merely showing 
that theologians have pushed things too far, they have 
used unsound arguments, and of course their theory is 
worth what their arguments are worth. There are 
however two texts more that I must quote, since they 
appear strongly to support the received theory of grace. 
One is : *' With fear and trembling work out your 
salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to 
will and to accomplish" (Phil. ii. 12). The other is : 
** Thou hast worked in us all our works " (Isaias xxvi. 
12). These texts are taken to mean that supernatural 
works of virtue differ essentially from natural good 
works, and that no supernatural work can be done by 
men unless God does it in them. Now what does it 
matter whether supernatural works differ essentially 
from natural good works or not ? Especially if God 
alone can make them to be supernatural ? And if God 
makes us, in the strictest sense, both to will and to 
accomplish, what is it that we ourselves do ? For there 
cannot be anything else to do besides willing and 
accomplishing. Isaias was certainly not writing about 
grace when he wrote : *' Thou hast worked all our 
works in us." The Jews had no theory of grace. 
They had no theory of supernatural actions. Isaias 
did not therefore say that God had worked in the Jews 
all their supernatural actions, for no Jews would have 
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understood him. And in this particular passage the 
prophet was bound to speak so as to be understood by 
the Jews, for he was speaking in prayer rather than in 
prophecy or in teaching, and prayer should be intelli- 
gible. There is prophecy in other parts of this prayer, 
but there is no prophecy in the text in question. Be- 
sides, it is clear that the prophet was praying for peace, 
for the whole verse runs as follows : " Lord, Thou wilt 
give us peace, for Thou hast worked for us all our 
works." Peace is not a supernatural gift. Yet the 
prophet teaches us to pray to God for it. We all 
understand the sense in which it is true to say that 
peace is a gift of God's, just as our daily bread is a gift 
of God's. There is therefore a clear and definite 
meaning, both for us and for the Jews, in the words : 
** Thou hast worked for us all our works." That 
meaning is : Thou alone canst give us peace. If theo- 
logians say that this text is a pronouncement on grace 
and supernatural works they must prove it, whereas 
now they take it for granted ; and they must show 
what there was in a prayer for peace to make the 
prophet suddenly lay down an abstract proposition 
about grace. Peace and grace are of course allied, but 
theories of grace have no connection with peace, for 
more heresies have arisen out of the theology of grace 
than out of any other theological theory. 

As for the text from St. Paul's Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, it is evident that he uses the word work in two 
senses — in a proper and in an improper sense. He 
tells the Philippians to work out their salvation, and 
says that God works it out for them. We say in the 
same way that, when two armies are fighting, God 
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fights on the conquering side. When we say that men 
work or fight, we use those words in their proper 
sense ; but they are not true of God, except in a trans- 
cendental sense, or in some sense in which they are 
not true of men. It is strange that, in this very chapter, 
St. Paul was also praying for peace, even more dis- 
tinctly and earnestly than Isaias, for the chapter begins 
thus : '* If there be any consolation in Christ, any com- 
fort in charity, any society of the spirit, any bowels of 
commiseration, fill ye my joy : that you be of one mind, 
having the same charity, being of one accord, agreeing 
in one sentiment. Let nothing be done through con- 
tention, &c." Is it likely that he would conclude such 
a prayer with an abstract proposition ? Has it not 
always been known that on abstract questions men 
cannot be of one mind, or have charity, or be of one 
accord, or agree in sentiment? He intended the 
Philippians to be encouraged by the thought that God 
was helping them to work out their salvation, not to be 
divided or to excommunicate each other as to the exact 
way in which God helped them. There is, therefore, 
a definite and practical sense in which any ordinary 
unscientific reader would take this text — a sense of 
reliance upon God. If theologians say that there is an 
abstract and theoretical sense in the text, they must 
prove it, and not take it for granted as they do. 

Theologians go far ahead of the Church in the theory 
of grace. There would be no harm in this if they held 
theology to be a science like any other science, and 
allowed freedom of opinion on abstract points. But 
they allow no freedom. They say that freedom is not 
possible, because it is a question of revelation. On 
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matters of revelation, of course, there can be no free- 
dom. But why can there be no freedom on the 
explanation of revelation? For mysteries have been 
revealed; but no explanation of them has been revealed, 
otherwise they would no longer be mysteries. Theo- 
logians themselves claim freedom of opinion in many 
things — viz., on all that has not been defined by the 
Church. But it is common nowadays to refuse free- 
dom to the laity oh points upon which theologians 
are agreed. That is practically setting up a new test 
of the faith. There are fashions in theology as in 
everything else, and fashions are transitory ; but reve- 
lation is eternal. Revealed mysteries have always 
been believed in the Church, but the explanations of 
them have not always been either believed or taught, 
for at one time explanations of mysteries were not 
thought of. Revelation is one thing ; the explanation 
of revelation is another. This distinction might do 
much for reunion, since the Churches are divided 
on the explanations of mysteries much more than on 
the mysteries themselves. No one denies the mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity, but we disagree on how the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the other persons. And 
no one denies that grace is necessary for salvation, 
but we disagree on what grace is, on how it comes, and 
on what it does. Is it worth our while to disagree 
about explanations of things that never can be fully 
explained ? 

It is easy to see that even the teaching of the Church 
in the Council of Trent is like groping in the dark, trying 
to find something solid and tangible. No man who 
reads the canons and decrees of the Council of Trent 
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on. grace and justification can fail to see how full they 
are of reticence, of caution, how often they avoid saying 
what one would think they were on the point of saying, 
how carefully they have to be scrutinised before one 
can see exactly what they contain. Thus, if we want 
to know what justification is, we turn to the eighth 
chapter, sess. vi., which is entitled, "What justifica- 
tion is and what its cause is." That title would make 
one expect a full and complete account, for, if you 
know what a thing is and what its cause is, you know 
nearly everything about it. The chapter gives, first, 
the final cause — viz., the glory of God and of Christ, 
and eternal life ; secondly, the efficient cause, which is 
the mercy of God ; thirdly, the meritorious cause — viz., 
the Passion of Christ ; fourthly, the instrumental cause, 
which is the Sacrament of Baptism. Then at last we 
c(Hne to the formal cause. We expect now to find the 
very essence of justification, for everybody knows that 
in philosophy the formal cause is the essence of a thing. 
I will quote the very words : ** Lastly the only formal 
cause is the justice of God, not that by which He is 
just, but by which He makes us just." Those words 
are certainly disappointing. They tell us nothing. 
They are only a verbal definition, for they amount to : 
Justification is that by which God makes us just. If 
any one were asked. What is virtue? and if he 
answered. It is that by which we are virtuous — we 
should not say that he had given a good definition, or 
that he had made any addition to our knowledge. 
Neither can we say that the Council of Trent has 
taught what justification really is. But we can say that 
the Council refrained from giving the definition that 
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theologians give. For they tell us in what category 
justification is — viz., in the fourth : in quality, and that 
actual grace is in the category of action and passion, 
and so on. In the tenth canon on justification a 
similar expression is used : " If any one shall say that 
men are justified without the justice of Christ, by which 
He merited that we should be justified, or that they are 
justified formally by His justice, let him be anathema," 
which is much the same as saying that we are justified 
by the justice of Christ, not by that by which He is 
just, but by which He makes us just. The Council 
says also that grace is not merely the favour of God, 
that no man is justified without grace ; that no man can 
live justly or merit eternal life without grace, and many 
other negative things about grace ; but nothing positive. 
It absolutely avoids saying what grace is, and it avoids 
explaining how the freedom of the will can be reconciled 
with the power of divine grace. Yet those two points 
are the ones that constitute the mystery and the difficulty 
of grace. There is absolutely nothing to learn from 
the Council except that grace is the justice of God and 
of Christ, not by which they are just, but by which 
they make us just. The question is whether such 
indefinite definitions tend to reunion. Catholics, of 
course, receive with respect all that a Council defines. 
But non-Catholics feel the absence of reality in such 
teaching. 

Another question is : how many Catholics know 
exactly what the Council teaches concerning grace ? 
And how many of those who know are able to under- 
stand ? I do not think that half-a-dozen laymen in 
England have ever read these canons or decrees. 
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And I believe that more interest is taken in theological 
studies by English Catholics than by laymen in any 
other country, for the simple reason that there is so 
much controversy in England. We may, therefore, 
leave all the laity out of the question. There remains 
only the clergy. On an average there is about one 
priest to every thousand laymen. So that if all the 
Catholic priests throughout the world know and under- 
stand what the Council has defined, the Council teaches 
one Catholic in every thousand. Is that teaching the 
whole Church ? Moreover it would not be rash to say 
that half the priests in the world do not know or 
understand all this. In the Church, as in the world, 
there is teaching and teaching. You can speak of 
algebra and geometry to a little child, but you cannot 
teach him, because he cannot understand. Only 
trained and prepared students can be taught those 
abstract sciences. So in the Church you may talk of 
the explanations of mysteries to everybody, but you 
can only teach the learned. 

The practical part of the teaching of the Council of 
Trent on grace is, however, by no means indefinite or 
difficult to understand. For it teaches that we must 
pray for grace, that we must rely upon God's help, that 
original sin is forgiven by baptism, and that other 
sins are forgiven by the Sacrament of Penance. If 
the doctrine of grace had never gone beyond this, 
there would never have been heresies on the subject. 

But is it right to say that the doctrine of grace 
should never have been pushed any farther? The 
answer to this question, and to all similar questions, is 
found in what the Church did for centuries with regard 
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to the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist. It is com- 
monly said now that no man can be saved without 
knowing the mystery of the Eucharist, or even without 
believing that particular explanation of it which we call 
Transubstantiation. But this was not always said in 
the Church. For centuries catechumens were neither 
allowed to know of this mystery nor to assist at its 
celebration. The Church knew then that Christ had 
said : " Unless you eat the flesTi of the Son of Man and 
drink His blood you cannot have life in you " ; but she 
did not apply them simply and solely to the Sacrament. 
In fact we do not so apply them now, though it is 
commonly thought that we do. For we believe that 
little children have the life of grace, even though we do 
not allow them to receive Holy Communion. There- 
fore children now, as catechumens then, eat of the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood in some 
other way than sacramentally. Their eating and 
drinking is purely spiritual. Their spiritual life comes 
from faith in Redemption. We eat by faith in the 
sacrament. They eat by faith without the sacrament. 
This must be the explanation, if the words of Christ 
apply to all the faithful. All those eat His flesh and 
drink His blood who believe that they were redeemed 
by the breaking of His body and the shedding of His 
blood. There is no other way of reconciling the words 
of Christ with the practice of the Church in the first 
centuries. The Discipline of the Secret by which the 
Blessed Eucharist was not made known to catechumens 
was introduced to avoid persecution. But it was 
maintained after persecution had ceased, for in the 
time of St. Augustine there was no persecution, and 
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yet he speaks of this discipline as being in full force. 
If the Church could conceal this greatest of all the 
sacraments, whether to avoid persecution, or simply to 
preserve an ancient custom, why can she not now 
dispense with the profession of articles of faith that 
are abstract in themselves, and that in practice produce 
disunion ? In the early centuries there were two 
classes of the faithful : those from whom nothing was 
concealed ; and those to whom only part of the faith 
was revealed. Why can there not be two classes of 
the faithful now ? The existence of two classes is 
partly recognised now, but reunion cannot come with- 
out a fuller recognition. The Council of Trent 
recognises a class of learned and a class of unlearned, 
in all the places where it exhorts and commands 
preachers to speak with simplicity and to avoid 
abstract questions that do not tend to edification. It 
recognises these two classes especially in making a 
catechism for the unlearned ; that implies that the 
canons and decrees are for the learned. Is there not 
a recognition of these two classes even in the words of 
Christ to Peter : " Feed my lambs, feed my sheep '' ? 
Perhaps it is not without a meaning that He said only 
once " Feed my sheep," and twice **Feed my lambs." 
Two things are remarkable in the history of the 
Church : that nearly all the teaching has been directed 
by the Councils towards the learned, and that all 
heresies have arisen among the clergy. Perhaps these 
two things are connected. For if there is in matters of 
faith such a thing as feeding, why may there not be 
overfeeding ? The more abstract teaching there is, the 
more contention there must be, and the more heresies. 
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The less abstract teaching there is, the more unity 
there will be. 

I may add that the well-known expressions : Ecclesta 
docens and Ecclesta discens, recognise two classes of 
the faithful. The congregation of the Index recognises 
them too, by forbidding the reading of certain books to 
the unlearned, and allowing it to the learned. The 
pushing a little further of this recognition would tend 
towards reunion. 



CHAPTER VIII 

UNREALITIES OF THE CHURCH 

Indulgences. Legislation. Synods. Prayers to the Holy Ghost, 
Parochial system to be introduced in England. DispensationSr 
Faculties. Publishing books. Imprimatur, Discipline. Ap- 
parent unanimity of Catholics on public questions. 

All Christians believe that Christ gave power to the 
Church to forgive sin. It is therefore easy to believe 
also that He gave power to forgive the punishment of 
sin. There is, therefore, something real in indulg- 
ences. And in the early Church this reality was 
visible, because the punishments that were forgiven 
were themselves visible. Canonical punishment con- 
sisted in fasting on bread and water, or in being 
excluded from the ceremonies and the sacraments. 
These were outward and visible punishments. In the 
early Church, if a man had fallen into some grievous 
sin publicly, and was condemned to do penance, say, 
for a year, he could go and do something for the 
relief of a martyr suffering in prison for the faith, and 
then on the intercession of the martyr the canonical 
penance, or a part of it, was remitted by the Church. 
Everything in all this was real and public : the sin, 
the punishment, the repentance, the good work, the 
intercession, and the forgiveness of the punishment. 
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Everybody could see the power of the Church, and 
her justice, both in inflicting the punishment and in 
remitting it. Nowadays, power, justice, guilt, repent- 
ance, punishment, and forgiveness are all invisible. 
Therefore there is an appearance of unreality about 
indulgences. Is that good for the Church ? A bishop 
sings Mass and gives his blessing. Then with much 
ceremony and solemnity he publishes an indulgence 
of forty days to all there present. What have they 
done to deserve it ? Do they all stand in need of it ? 
Does any one ever know who profits by it ? 

This unreality is seen especially in a story that is 
commonly believed about the jubilee that was cele- 
brated in the days of St. Philip Neri. It is said that 
he was told in a vision that only two persons in the 
whole world gained the full benefit of that indulgence 
— himself and a poor old woman in Rome. It does 
not matter in the least whether the story is true or 
not, whether St. Philip ever had that vision or not. 
The fact remains that people are encouraged to believe 
that it is next to impossible to gain by an indulgence 
the full remission of the punishment due to sin. For 
if there is any indulgence difficult to gain, it is the 
indulgence of a jubilee ; there are so many prayers to 
be said, so many services to attend, and so forth. 
People make much greater efforts for a jubilee than for 
any other indulgence. Yet only two people in the 
whole world can gain it ; and those two are the very 
people to whom the least punishment can have been 
due ; one was a great saint and the other a poor old 
woman. Neither of them can have been very guilty. 

Most indulgences are granted now for saying certain 
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prayers, or for visiting certain churches. I do not 
know of a single indulgence that can be gained by 
giving food to the hungry or drink to the thirsty, or 
for any other good work except prayer. If there are 
any such indulgences, they are not commonly known. 
This is all the more remarkable, as for many centuries 
good works were the principal means of gaining in- 
dulgences. In the early Church they were gained by 
ministering to the wants of those who were suffering 
for the faith. Later on they were gained by con- 
tributing to the expense of building churches. But 
now they are given only for receiving the sacraments, 
for visiting churches, for reciting certain prayers — that 
13 to say, they are given for means and not for the 
end. The end of prayer and of the sacraments is to 
do good works. " Religion, pure and undefiled before 
God and the Father, is this : To visit the widows and 
the orphans in their tribulation, and to keep oneself 
unspotted from this world." There would be some 
outward and visible reality about indulgences if they 
were granted only for good works. But now they 
are given as if we thought that prayer alone was 
religion. 

There is much unreality also about ecclesiastical 
legislation. Many laws made with solemnity in our 
synods, carefully examined in Rome and approved, 
are never observed ; and many things that are not 
sinful in the least are visited with the most awful 
penalties. It was right, no doubt, in former times, 
when communications were difficult, to hold synods 
frequently ; for that was then the best, if not the only, 
way in which ecclesiastical matters could be settled. 
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Now informal meetings are found more useful. But 
the old law stands, just as if circumstances had not 
changed. Diocesan synods are held annually accord- 
ing to law, but nothing is ever done in them. We 
blame the Protestant clergy who, when they meet to 
elect a bishop, pray to the Holy Ghost for guidance, 
knowing that they cannot elect any one else than the 
one they are told to elect. We do the very same our- 
selves, for before a diocesan synod we pray to the 
Holy Ghost for guidance, knowing that there is 
nothing for us to deliberate about; in fact, the acts 
of the synod are printed before the synod begins, and 
there is no instance of any change being made by the 
synod itself in what was printed. Then the synod 
begins with Mass to the Holy Ghost. Hours are 
spent in reading out formulas; priests are appointed 
to a long list of offices which they cannot be called 
upon to fill. The only reality about the diocesan 
synod is the allocution of the bishop, and the cathe- 
draticum prayed by the priests. These two things 
might easily be secured without the irreverence and 
tediousness that accompany them now. Time takes 
away the meaning of customs, and that is unavoidable. 
But it is always possible to avoid praying for guidance, 
when there is no meaning in the prayer. 

In our first provincial synod there is a decree about 
the gradual introduction of the parochial system. 
Nearly half a century has gone by since then, but 
priests in England have no more canonical rights now 
than then. Complaints go frequently to Rome, and 
Rome gives justice. But why should there not be 
justice in England ? What reality is there in the law. 
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if half a century makes no difference in the state of 
things? The reason of the unreality in this as in 
many other things, is that many of our laws are no 
better than resolutions. They have no sanction. 
There is no penalty attached to them. Often they 
cannot be carried out without money, and the money is 
not provided by the law. Those in whose interest 
laws are made often have nothing to say in the 
execution of them. And those who are able to put 
them in execution are interested in not doing it. Much 
of all this is unavoidable, but none of it is creditable, 
and all of it is regrettable. For that reason I leave 
many things unsaid. 

Many dispensations are unreal. Thus a dispensation 
is given to priests not to say their office when they 
cannot say it, which is evidently superfluous. Another 
dispensation allows them to say Matins at two o'clock 
for the following day, whereas it is commonly held that 
they can do that without any dispensation. Leave is 
given to them in writing to say Mass in public churches, 
to preach in their own churches, to give the sacraments 
to their own parishioners, and so on. As if all these 
permissions were necessary after a man has been 
appointed rector or curate. What would people say if 
secular affairs were managed in that way? If, for 
instance, a colonel, after his appointment, received 
leave in writing to order parades and drills and 
marches, and to do all the other things that by his 
office he is bound to do ? 

Faculties, as they are called, are given to priests for 
a limited time. It is commonly understood that without 
these faculties no priest can validly hear confessions or 
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give absolution. But this is contrary to the Council of 
Trent. The Council recognises no faculties. It 
recognises examination and approbation. Once a 
priest is approved by the bishop, he can hear con- 
fessions, and that power never lapses. Certain 
privileges are granted to priests in what we call 
faculties. These privileges lapse in time, because the 
bishop himself has them only for a time — viz., for five 
years. But the power of giving absolution never 
lapses. There is therefore much unreality in faculties 
as well as in dispensations. 

There is a law that no books may be published 
without the permission of the bishop. The Church 
does not recognise the liberty of the press, but there is 
nothing unreal in that. The unreality is in this : that 
bishops refuse to undertake the expense and the 
responsibility of examining books for publication. 
What is an author to do then ? He wishes to keep the 
law of the Church, but he cannot keep it. Then of 
course he is free. But why do the authorities not say 
that he is free ? Why keep in existence a law that 
neither the authors nor the bishops can observe ? 

There is unreality also in discipline, at least as it is 
commonly understood. Thus it would be considered 
one of the greatest crimes possible for a priest to have 
his breakfast before Mass. A sin of gluttony or of 
drunkenness would be considered nothing in com- 
parison, though the one is forbidden by a positive law 
only, and the others are forbidden by the natural law. 
Is it not unreal to exalt positive and arbitrary laws 
above the natural law ? The Church does not do this. 
But theologians and common opinion do. And in this 
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case theologians do so contrary to their own principles. 
For it is a principle in theology that the laws of the 
Church do not bind with a. grave incommodum. Every 
one recognises how difficult it is for a priest to do wha 
is so commonly done here in England and in other 
missionary countries — viz., to say an early Mass and 
remain fasting for another Mass at eleven o'clock. It 
is not uncommon for priests to have to give in the 
morning another service in a prison or a workhouse, 
between the two Masses. That makes three services 
and two sermons before breakfast. Doctors have 
repeatedly condemned the practice, especially in the 
case of old or sick priests. But the law and the 
practice remain in their iron rigidity. Why not make 
a priest fast for his first Mass, and allow him to have 
his breakfast before the second ? That would keep up 
the old discipline, and would put no unnecessary 
strain on the weak and the aged. But now the strain 
is so great, and so unnecessary, that if we saw anything 
similar among the Chinese we should not hesitate to 
call it superstition. The Council of Trent speaks of 
superstitions in the Church. This is one of our 
modern superstitions. In ancient times there was 
nothing of the kind, for the law of fasting was made in 
times when there was never question of a priest having 
to perform more than one service fasting. In theory 
we recognise that circumstances alter cases, but in 
practice no one dares to apply this to the disciplinary 
laws of the Church ; and if any one dared, the autho- 
rities would resent it, and public opinion would side with 
the authorities. 
The unreality of discipline is seen especially in this ; 
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that the censures of suspension and interdict are never 
incurred ipso facto for breaking the commandments of 
God, but only for breaking the disciplinary laws of the 
Church. There are no censures upon theft, fornica- 
tion, adultery, and so forth, but it is suspension to go 
to a play, to wear a beard, or not to wear a Roman 
collar. 

Unreality is greatest, however, in the unanimity of 
Catholic public opinion on practical questions. For we 
always appear to be unanimous, but very often we are 
not. I will give three instances, all connected with 
education, the great question of our time. A few years 
ago it was thought that all Catholics held that in Board 
schools there was no good, that existing universities 
were dangerous, that every diocese should have a 
separate seminary for diocesan students. Cardinal 
Manning held these opinions; no Catholic spoT^e 
against them, many spoke in favour of them. Among 
ourselves it was known that many held opposite 
opinions. But the general public thought that Cardinal 
Manning expressed the thoughts of all Catholics. We 
were supposed to be unanimous, but we were far from 
it. This was seen immediately after the death of the 
late Cardinal. His successor's first act was to sell the 
diocesan seminary (built by Cardinal Manning) amid 
general approval, for it was known that the expense of 
the seminary was ruinous, and that the education was 
not good. Next, hundreds of laymen petitioned for 
permission to send their sons to the universities, and 
the petition was granted at once. The question of 
elementary education is not yet settled, but our hostility 
to Board schools is not so pronounced as it used to be. 
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What was it that made Catholics support Cardinal 
Manning on these points ? It was not that they agreed 
with him, as events show. It was that they thought it 
right to appear to agree with him. They wanted no 
scandal or division of opinion in the Church. That is 
what we call loyalty to authority. But does it deserve 
to be called loyalty ? Or does it deserve to be called 
flattery and servility ? This is a vital question, and I 
must say plainly what I think. I call it loyalty to 
agree with the authorities on abstract questions, for 
divisions of opinion on abstract questions are always 
scandals, and never do any good. It is loyalty also to 
agree with the authorities on practical questions, when 
you think that perhaps they are right. But it is not 
loyalty to agree with them when you know that they 
are wrong on a practical question. Many thousands of 
pounds, and many years of progress, have been lost 
through shutting out the light of public opinion on 
practical questions among Catholics. This is evident 
in the cases I have mentioned. For it is publicly 
known that some ;£'20,ooo were lost in the Hammer- 
smith Seminary, and we are making the beginning in 
the universities now that might have been made twenty 
years ago. 

May there not be as much unreality in our differ- 
ences with people of other religions as there is in our 
unanimity among ourselves? That is what I have 
been trying to show up to now. For on abstract ques- 
tions the vast majority of Catholics have no opinion 
whatever. They are not learned enough to have one. 
But if the}' have to speak on such a question they agree 
with the authorities. In practical questions there are 
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means and ends. There is unanimity among all 
Christians as to the ends; we all agree about good 
works, we are all in favour of helping the poor and the 
sick, of freeing the slaves, of instructing the ignorant, 
and of keeping the commandments. But we differ 
about the means. The means are faith, and the sacra- 
ments, and authority. We differ on faith inasmuch as 
it is abstract, on the sacraments because they are con- 
nected with the abstract, and on authority because 
every reaction goes too far. Authority was exaggerated 
at times in the past. The exaggeration should have 
been resisted. Instead of that an attempt was made to 
overthrow authority altogether. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CONSEQUENCES OF REBELLION 

Bad government the cause of rebellion. Rebellion often prospers in 
earthly kingdoms, never in the Kingdom of God. America 
rebellious and prosperous. The promise of Christ independent 
of the prudence or imprudence of men. Israel driven to 
rebellion, separated from Juda, and consequently lost all share 
in the promises made to Juda. Samaritans, Even the Jews, 
after rejecting the promise and the Saviour, are eventually to 
acknowledge Christ. Conditional and unconditional promises. 
Promise to Peter unconditional. If there is tyranny in the 
Church, there is no violent remedy for it. Patience in the 
subjects, humility in the rulers are remedies. Public opinion. 
Personal opinion on personal matters. 

It is usual among Catholics to lay the blame of heresy 
and schism altogether on the heretics and schismatics, 
just as in a kingdom rebellion is always considered to 
be a crime until it is successful. " Treason never 
succeeds, for when it does succeed, then it is not 
treason." But in the Church neither heresy nor schism 
ever succeed. I am going to show in this chapter why 
they never can succeed. 

Although we lay the blame of heresy on heretics we 
quite realise that there is a difference in guilt between 
those who begin a heresy or schism and those who are 
born in it. The beginners are guilty of a real sin, the 
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others inherit as it were a new kind of original sin, 
which is more a misfortune than a sin. 

But is it true to say that the responsibility for a 
heresy rests solely on the heretics and not at all upon 
Catholics ? All that we can say is that we have always 
had truth on our side. But that is not enough to 
absolve us from all responsibility. There are many 
truths on which it is our duty not to insist, as when a 
man has an ugly wife it is better for him not to tell 
her how ugly she is; the having truth on his side 
would not save him from a quarrel. We cannot say 
that on our side there has always been prudence, that 
we have always foreseen consequences, that we have 
had nd party spirit, that we have always had charity^- 
in a word, we cannot say that we should now do 
exactly what was done in the past if a similar case arose 
again. If Queen Elizabeth lived now we should not 
try to depose her. If Queen Mary lived now she would 
not persecute the Protestants. If the Filioque had 
never been defined we should not define it now. We 
see now that with good intentions much was done in 
the past for destruction and not for edification. Every- 
thing that disunites works for destruction and every- 
thing that unites works for edification. 

In earthly kingdoms we say that rebellion always 
comes from tyranny or bad government, because people 
who are well and wisely governed do not rebel. Those 
who want reunion must ask themselves whether re- 
bellion can arise in the Church except from bad 
government. The blame of heresies and schisms lies 
upon imprudent rulers, as much or more than upon 
rebellious subjects. For in every kingdom there must 
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be some men who are difficult to govern, and wise 
rulers make allowance for that. Every civilised king- 
dom in our days allows insignificant men to talk treason. 
They find it safer to do that than to deprive men of 
liberty of speech. It is only when treasonable acts are 
attempted that the State interferes. If similar methods 
had been followed in the Church, many heresies would 
have been avoided. 

The government of the Church, as far as prudence 
or imprudence is concerned, is a human government. 
Prudent rulers govern well and extend the kingdom of 
God. Imprudent or rapacious rulers cause rebellion 
and disunion. So that the causes of rebellion in the 
Church are the same as the causes of rebellion in a 
kingdom. But the consequences are different. For in 
a kingdom rebellion often brings on great prosperity, 
but in the Church it never does that. History shows 
us many examples of successful rebellion. The best 
modern instance is the United States of America. The 
people in the States were an English colony. They 
had no wish to separate themselves from the mother 
country, but they wished to be well governed. England 
would not govern them well, so they were driven to 
declare themselves independent, and since then they 
have prospered exceedingly, and have become a great 
nation. The mistake that England made was that she 
attempted to rule too strictly, too much for the benefit 
of England and too little for the benefit of America. 
She treated distance as of no importance, whereas 
distance is one of the most important elements in 
government. For if you make a mistake at home you 
see it at once, and you can put it right. Whereas if 
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you make a mistake at a distance, you do not see it and 
you cannot put it right, but you put a great strain on 
the loyalty of your distant subjects. For they see the 
mistake and they have no remedy except in making 
themselves independent. These attempts succeed in 
temporal governments, because the source of authority 
and of prosperity is in the people. But in a spiritual 
government the source of authority is not in the people, 
that is why heresies and schisms always become tem- 
poral and national institutions. 

The promise and the mission that Christ gave to the 
apostles, is the source of authority in the Church. 
That promise never fails, and that mission is indepen- 
dent of the will of man. If those who have power from 
Christ use their power unwisely, or imprudently, or 
tyrannically, rebellion is sure to follow. But those who 
rebel lose all share in the promise and mission of 
Christ. They have no longer a spiritual bond of union, 
and they form no part of the kingdom of God, and they 
can do nothing for the extension of God*s kingdom. 

St. Paul lays it down that **The gifts and the 
calling of God are without repentance " (Rom. ii. 29). 
This text comes appropriately in the Epistle to the 
Romans, for the promise and the mission given to Peter 
are as much without repentance as the election so long 
ago given to the Jews. St. Paul declares that the Jews 
must some day be converted to Christ, because God 
chose them for His people, and does not repent of His 
choice or vocation. There are many instances in Holy 
Scripture of how a vocation once given is never taken 
away. Judas was made an apostle, and Saul was made 
a king ; they were both rejected because they were 
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individuals. But there is no example of a vocation given 
to a long line of men being taken away. The appoint- 
ment of Saul is one of the problems of the Old 
Testament that no one has attempted as yet to solve. 
For in Gen. xlix. 10, the sceptre is promised to Juda: 
** The sceptre shall not be taken away from Juda, nor a 
leader from his thigh, until He shall come that is to be 
sent, He shall be the expectation of the Gentiles." Yet 
when the Jews asked Samuel for a king, he chose Saul 
of the tribe of Benjamin. No one has attempted to 
explain this choice, which is entirely against the promise 
made to Juda. Perhaps the explanation never will be 
found. Later on : ** The Lord repented of having 
made Saul king over Israel " (i Kings, xv. 35), and 
David was chosen from the tribe of Juda. No promise 
was made to Saul. But to David the Lord said : " Thy 
house shall be faithful, and thy kingdom before thy face 
for ever, and thy throne shall be firm for ever " (2 Kings, 
vii. 16). This promise was made to David and to his 
children, and in them to the whole people of Israel. 
Accordingly Solomon succeeded to David, and Roboam 
succeeded Solomon. But when Roboam came to the 
throne, the people said to him : ** Thy father laid a 
most heavy yoke upon us ; do thou therefore take away 
a little of the harsh rule of thy father, and of the heavy 
yoke that he laid upon us, and we will serve thee " 
(3 Kings, xii. 4). In these words the Jewish historian 
gives us the opinion of the people, but he gives us no 
facts. He does not say how Solomon's rule had been 
harsh, or how his yoke had been heavy on the people. 
Nothing in Solomon's reign points to anything but 
prosperity, and bad government does not go well with 
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prosperity. However, Roboam*s answer to the people 
was : " My father made your yoke heavy, but I will 
make it heavier ; he scourged you with whips, but I 
will scourge you with scorpions." In this case the 
people may have been wrong in complaining, but the 
king was certainly wrong in not listening to them. He 
drove them into rebellion. Mr. Gladstone in his article 
on Heresy and Schism has a passage that I may quote 
here : " There are civil cases when, though we may 
not be able to say that the rebel is right, yet we can 
see that the possessor of power who drove him to be a 
rebel is far more profoundly in the wrong. It may 
perhaps be that something of a similar situation has 
been brought about in the Christian Church, and that 
anti-Christian ambitions, working under some thin 
Christian garb, have in a certain sense sapped and 
mined foundations in such manner that, through long 
addition to and tyrannical enforcement of unreasonable 
claims, it has eventually become impracticable to pro- 
cure the allowance of any just weight to claims which 
are reasonable." The king in this case was far more 
profoundly in the wrong than the people. They said 
to him : " What part have we in David ? or what in- 
heritance in the son of Isai ? " And Israel receded 
from the house of David. If ever a rebellion was 
brought about by the folly of a king, this one was, for 
nothing could have been easier than to give the people 
a soft answer, and to keep them good and loyal subjects. 
Yet the consequence of this rebellion was that Israel 
lost all part and share un the promises made to David 
and to the Patriarchs before him. The ten tribes that 
shook off the yoke of Roboam ceased in time to be a 
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part of the Jewish people, and disappeared altogether. 
Because the promises of God do not depend upon the 
prudence or imprudence of rulers. 

The same is true of the . Samaritans. They became 
alienated from the Jewish people partly through the 
rebellion of which I have just spoken, and partly 
through the Babylonian captivity. Some of them were 
of Jewish origin, most of them were of Gentile origin ; 
but all of them believed, especially in later times, in 
Moses and his law. They were therefore like proselytes 
in a way, though they never accepted the developments 
which the Jews accepted from the prophets, nor did 
they acknowledge the authority of Jewish kings or 
Jewish priests. When Christ came He told the 
Samaritans that salvation was of the Jews. The unity 
that authority alone can produce is the unity to which 
the promises belong. It availed the Samaritans nothing 
to have the same faith as the Jews, it availed them 
nothing to have in part the same origin, it availed them 
nothing to have the same expectation of the coming of 
the Saviour; the promises did not belong to them, 
because they did not belong to the chosen people. And 
they could not belong to the chosen people except by 
submitting to the authority of that people. For there 
is no authority without unity, or unity without authority. 
This does not mean that the Samaritans could not save 
their souls, but it means that the promises did not 
belong to them ; so that no matter what the cause was 
that separated the Samaritans from the Jews, whether 
it was the fault of the Samaritans, or the fault of the 
Jews, or no one's fault, but only the force of circum- 
stances, it remains true that the promise of God kept 
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on its way unchanged and unaffected by the wise or 
unwise actions of men, by the imprudence of rulers or 
by the rebellion of subjects. 

Moreover, the Jews themselves, to whom the promises 
belonged, and in whom the promises were actually 
fulfilled, and by whom the promises were rejected, are 
not able, according to St. Paul, to reject them altogether 
or to lose all right to them. It remains a fact that in 
the seed of Abraham all the nations of the earth have 
been blessed. It remains true also, according to St. 
Paul, that the Jews themselves will in time acknow- 
ledge the Saviour that they gave to mankind. So that 
not even the sins of those to whom the promises were 
made, nor the actual rejection of the promises, can 
make them to be of no avail; they must be accomplished 
sooner or later, because the gifts and the vocation of 
God are without repentance. 

The only thing that remains to be done is to see 
what is the promise of God and to whom it was given. 
In the Old Testament the promise was of a Saviour. 
This was given to Adam, then to Abraham, then to 
Juda among the twelve sons of Jacob, then to David 
in the tribe of Juda. It became more and more definite 
as time went on, and at last Bethlehem was fixed upon 
as the place, and the time was fixed by the seventy 
weeks of years. Many other promises were made to 
the Jews — promises of plenty, of temporal prosperity, 
of protection from their enemies — but all these were 
conditional upon the Jews keeping the Commandments, 
laws, and ceremonies. Only the promise of the Saviour 
was unconditional. The contrast of the conditional 
and unconditional promises is shown in Ps. Ixxxviii : " I 
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have found my servant David, I have anointed him 
with my holy oil ... I will keep my mercy with him 
for ever, and my testament faithful to him. I will 
place his seed for ever and ever, and his throne like 
the days of heaven. But if his sons abandon my law, 
and walk not in my judgments, if they profane my 
justice and keep not my commandments, I will visit 
their iniquity with the rod and their sins with stripes. 
But I will not take away my mercy from him, nor in 
my truth will I hurt him, nor will I profane my testa- 
ment, and the things that proceed from my mouth I 
will not make vain. Once have I sworn in my holy 
one, I will not lie to David. His seed shall remain for 
ever. And his throne shall be like the sun in my 
sight, and like the moon perfect for ever and a faithful 
witness in heaven." The expectations of the Jews 
were in accordance with these promises and conditions. 
For over and over again their history bears witness 
that they expected punishment for their sins when 
they abandoned the law of God ; but the belief in the 
ultimate fulfilment of the promise made to David never 
left them ; they cherish it still, and St. Paul teaches 
that it must some day be realised. 

When Christ came He made a new promise and a 
New Testament. He translated the promise made to 
Abraham, " In thy seed all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed," into the commandment that He gave 
to the apostles, '* Go ye ajid teach all nations." That 
command is a promise, for it implies that the apostles 
would be successful in teaching all nations. Moreover, 
Christ promised to be with the Church "even to the 
consummation of ages." In the institution of the 
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Blessed Eucharist He said that the New Testament 
was to be eternal. In the confession of Peter He 
promised that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against the Church. All these promises, and the 
Church itself, are identified with no one but Peter. 
For the only time that Our Lord said what the kingdom 
of God was, He said it was the Church built upon Peter. 
Times without number He spoke of the kingdom of 
God. Only once did He say definitely what it was to be 
and who was to rule it : that it was to be built upon 
Peter, and that Peter was to hold the keys of it. 

These promises are eternal. They are made without 
repentance. No conditions are attached to them. 
Nothing that man can do can destroy them. Nothing 
even that Peter can do can destroy them. All those 
who are placed over the household of God are required 
to be faithful and prudent servants. But who will dare 
to say that Peter was always prudent, when Paul 
declares " he was reprehensible " ? And who that 
knows anything of history, of heresy or schism, will 
dare to say that the successors of Peter have always 
been faithful and prudent ? Faithful, however, or 
unfaithful, prudent or imprudent, Peter holds the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, the Church is built upon 
him, and the promises remain without repentance. 

Rebellion against the authority of Peter can therefore 
never be a remedy. Those who rebel must always 
be excluded from the promises. They cannot belong 
to the kingdom of God. They cannot belong to the 
New Testament. I'hey can have no permanence 
except national permanence. And they cannot teach 
all nations. They have no mission. They are not 
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apostolic. They are not one. And they are not uni- 
versal or Catholic. For all these things were promised 
by Christ to Peter, and His promise is without repent- 
ance. No one has ever dared to hold that the promises 
and commands, "Do thou in thy turn confirm thy 
brethren," and, "Feed my lambs, feed my sheep,'* 
could be transferred by human authority from Peter 
and given to another. To hold that would be to hold 
that the kingdom of Christ is not eternal. 

However justifiable, therefore, rebellion against the 
authority of Peter may appear humanly to be, those 
who separate themselves from him must separate 
themselves from the promises that Christ made to him. 
Historical evidence of this is seen in the national 
character of every separated church. The Catholic 
Church speaks all languages, and teaches all nations^ 
The separated churches speak only one language each^ 
and teach only one nation each. And the authority 
which rules the separated churches is a national 
authority. No authority even pretends to be a succes- 
sor of Peter, or to have the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

No Catholic maintains that those who inherit heresy 
or schism from their parents cannot be saved. But we 
maintain that they do not belong to the kingdom of 
Christ, and that they can do nothing to spread His 
kingdom or to unite mankind into one fold under one 
shepherd. 

Is there then no remedy for those who suffer from 
injustice or from tyranny in the Church? For no. 
Catholic maintains that there never is injustice in the 
Church. It would be in no sense human if everything 

o 
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was perfect in it. We recognise that the Church is 
divine in her indefectibility, and human in her imper- 
fections. But imperfections there must always be, for 
as Christ said : " Scandals must come." What then 
is the remedy? There is no violent remedy. But 
patience is a remedy for those who are subjects, and 
humility is a remedy for those who rule. The pride 
of rulers is in every kind of government — spiritual as 
well as temporal — the cause of rebellion, for those who 
are well-governed never rebel. That is why Our Lord 
insisted so much on the necessity of the apostles being 
humble like little children. If then it is a universal 
rule that opposite causes produce opposite effects, and 
if separation has been caused by too much teaching 
and too much government, it is clear that the principal 
cause of reunion would be less teaching and less 
government. If pride has caused rebellion, nothing 
but humility can cause reunion. The tendency has 
been for ages to exalt all spiritual authority, and to 
extend it over eating and drinking, over speaking and 
thinking, over education, over recreation and work, 
over politics, over legislation, to make the people more 
and more subject to the priests, the priests more and 
more subject to the bishops, and the bishops more 
and more subject to the pope. The consequence is 
that the Church has lost all authority over many 
millions of subjects. " Qui trop embrasse mal ^treint." 
Another remedy is the appeal to public opinion. 
This is what St. Paul appealed to in his rebuke to 
Peter, for the rebuke was given in public, and Peter 
appears not to have answered. For in the presence of 
the Gentiles he could not answer. But public opinion 
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is not now and has not been in the past in honour 
among Cathohcs, It has been the custom for those in 
authority to say, " It belongs to the bishops to judge of 
this question," or "The faithful are bound under pain of 
sin to think as we think on that question." It is only 
in recent times that the laity have found courage to say, 
as O'Connell said, " We will lake our religion from 
Rome, but not our politics," And it is very rarely that 
laymen say such things, though the occasions on which 
they ought to have said them cannot have been rare, 
otherwise there would not be so much division in 
Christendom. 

A third remedy would be the formation of sound 
personal opinion on personal matters. For a man 
must be able to judge of his own private affairs before 
he can judge of public affairs. It is the custom of 
many of our spiritual writers to encourage Catholics 
not to judge of anything for themselves, but to refer 
everything to their confessor or director. Some of our 
writers even go so far as to say that a man who follows 
the advice of a director in all things is absolved from 
all responsibility before God. Whether that is so or 
not I cannot say ; but it is evident that a society in 
which no one thinks for himself cannot be an intelli- 
gent society. In an unintelligent society it is always 
easy to introduce injustice and tyranny. None but 
great men and good men could resist the temptation. 
And injustice must always in the long nin lead to 
rebellion. 

The law of contraries works in the Church as in 
everything else. Too much authority means rebellion, 
and too little liberty makes men throw off all obedience. 
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But successful rebellion is possible in purely human ! 

societies, because the authority is human. In the i 

Church no rebellion can be successful, because her 
authority and mission are divine. A substitute can be 
found for any human authority of which men throw off 
the yoke. No substitute can be found for divine 
authority. " The kings of the earth and the princes 
have come together against the Lord and against His 
Christ, saying : Let us break their bonds and cast 
away their yoke from us. He that dwelleth in heaven 
will laugh at them, and the Lord will laugh them to 
scorn " (Ps. ii.). 




CHAPTER X 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH 

Some changes made by God, some by men. Democracy and 
absolutism. Persecution favoured the democratic element. 
Popular election of priests and bishops. Centralisation and 
decentralisation. Permanent delegation of authority lo Roman 
congregations. Effect of centralisation seen in the Reforma- 
tion, no priest or bishop knew how to lead. Limits to 
authority placed by Christ. Test. 

It is a step towards reunion to consider the changes 
that have taken place in the government of the Church. 
For if good government produces union, and if had or 
defective government produces disunion, the changes 
in the method of government must have their effect 
upon the unity or the discnion of Christendom. 

The first thing to notice is that some of the changes 
have been made by God and not by men. Thus in the 
beginning the authority of the Church was often sup- 
ported by miracles, as when Ananias and Sapphira 
were struck dead for having told a lie to the apostles. 
And the miracles that the apostles themselves worked 
must have added considerably to their authority over 
the early Christians. But in our days ecclesiastical 
authority receives no support from miracles. That is 
one change that God has made in the government of 
the Church. 
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Another change is, that God in the beginning some- 
times chose out individuals without the intervention of 
ecclesiastical authority, as when Paul and Barnabas 
were made apostles and sent to preach, without receiv- 
ing any mission or authority from those who were 
already apostles. This mission was afterwards sub- ' 
mitted to Peter and to the other apostles for their 
approbation or recognition, but originally it came 
direct irom . God. Neither sacerdotal power nor 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction are ever bestowed in that 
way now; they always come from the constituted 
authorities. 

A third change is, that the apostles were sometimes 
guided by distinct revelation, as when Peter was sent 
to receive the Gentiles into the Church. But now there 
is no revelation, there is only guidance. 

In those days, when the Holy Ghost interfered so 
often directly in the government of the Church, one 
would say that it was easy for Christians to be united. 
Yet we find that there were dissensions. Thus St. 
John wrote his gospel in answer to certain heretics. 
And in his epistles he complains of a certain Diotrephes 
who spoke disrespectfully of him, and would not receive 
him. St. Paul speaks of some who said : I am for 
Cephas, others said : I am for Paul or for Apollo. Paul 
himself had to separate from Barnabas. And in the 
very beginning there was the great dissension about 
the necessity of keeping the law of Moses. There is 
the dispute between Peter and Paul. Nicolas, one of 
the first seven deacons, is supposed to have founded a 
heresy. Before the deacons were appointed there was 
a dispute about the distribution of food. Many other 
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things of that kind might be quoted from Holy 
Scripture. If the frequent and direct intervention of 
the Holy Ghost in the government of the Church could 
not prevent these dissensions, how can we expect 
perfect unity now ? 

Those early dissensions were not lasting, they did 
not divide the Church ; they may therefore be put 
down to human infirmity, which of course the Holy 
Ghost does not take away. We have numberless such 
dissensions in modern times, and we pay no attention 
to them, because they are unavoidable, and they do 
not divide the Church. But those that are lasting, are 
they to be put down to human infirmity also ? Or are 
they to be put down to some defect of government ? 
It may be that dissensions of short duration were 
allowed to exist under the immediate government of 
the Holy Ghost, in order that we might learn that 
perfect and absolute unity is not possible in this 
world. And it may be that divisions lasting for many 
hundreds of years have been allowed to arise, in order 
to show that not even internal dissensions could wreck 
the Church of God. If that is so, the duration of 
heresies must be as nothing compared to the duration 
of the Church itself. And that leads one to think of 
the immense future there must be before the Church. 
Posterity will be able to judge of these things better 
than we can now. All that we can do is to try to put 
an end to disunion. For if God suffers disunion to 
exist. He wishes for union ; and we must work for what 
He wishes to be, not for what He suffers to be. 

In the days then when dissensions were not lasting, 
what kind of government was there in the Church ? 
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In asking this question I do not forget that only one 
form of government is possible in the Church. For 
the Church is a kingdom, and the form of government 
of a kingdom is always monarchy. Besides, there are 
in the Church the orders of bishops, priests and 
ministers. These things can never change. But the 
most unchangeable things have important shades of 
difference at different times. And history shows that 
the government of the Church has gone through the 
same variations as any other government that has 
lasted a long time ; though no purely human govern- 
ment has lasted anything like as long as the Church, 
The variations of governments are between democracy 
and absolutism. At first the government of the Church 
was to a great extent democratic, now for many ages 
absolutism has been on the increase. 

Democratic is in fact hardly the word to describe the 
government of the early Church : it would be truer to 
say that it was socialistic or communistic, since they 
possessed all things in common, and as far as possible 
lived in community. At the same time there is this 
important difference, that the apostles did not obtain 
their authority from the people, but from God; and 
what they ruled over was not the Church of the people 
or the kingdom of the people, but the Church and the 
kingdom of God. Always remembering that the 
authority was divine, we must also remember that it 
was used in a democratic way, and that then dissen- 
sions were neither important nor lasting. It may be 
that the danger of persecution prevented dissensions. 
No doubt that was the case. But was the danger of 
persecution in favour of absolutism or of democracy ? 
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Evidently persecution is an external cause and a tran- 
sitory cause of unity. But unity should be lasting. 
Therefore it must have a lasting and internal cause, 
and that cause, humanly speaking, is good government. 
If there is one thing more than another that persecutors 
wished to do, it was to destroy the power of those who 
were in authority in the Church. In every govern- 
ment, if any cause, whether internal or external, takes 
away power from the rulers, it gives it to the people. 
Therefore, lo say that persecution caused unity is only 
to say that the democratic element in the Church was 
strengthened. For it is clear that in times of persecu- 
tion the Church is scarcely governed at all, and cer- 
tainly cannot be governed with severity or absolutism. 

In those days everything went by election. The 
people elected an apostle to fill the place of Judas. 
The seven deacons were elected. And for a long time 
bishops and priests were elected by the people every- 
where. In our days the people have no voice at all. 
Election has nothing at all to do with the appointment 
of priests. Bishops are elected in most places by a 
small minority of the clergy — viz., by the canons, and 
Rome has often much more to say in the choice of a 
bishop than those who elect him. 

History shows, I believe, that elections were aban- 
doned partly because they gave rise to tumults and 
disorders, partly because the people took no interest in 
them. So that in some places the people took too 
much interest in them, in others too little. But history 
shows also that lasting dissensions began when the 
democratic element ceased to exist. According to 
history, therefore, no method of appointing bishops or 
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priests is without defects ; but our choice lies between 
temporary dissensions caused by elections, and per- 
manent dissensions caused by the total absence of the 
democratic element. If that is so, reunion would be 
brought nearer by the introduction of the democratic 
element. 

In the beginning the Church was like a republic. 
The natural tendency of all republics is towards abso- 
lutism or dictatorship, and the natural end of abso- 
lutism is rebellion. That is the growth of all earthly 
states or kingdoms. When the stage of rebellion has 
been reached the kingdom ceases to be one, comes to 
an end, and the same process begins over again in the 
new states or kingdoms that rise out of the old one. 
The period of an empire or a kingdom seems to be 
about a thousand years. The Church has now lasted 
a period nearly twice as long as that of any other 
kingdom. The stage of rebellion has been reached, 
and one schism has existed for nearly a thousand years. 
Our faith tells us that the Church is not about to perish 
on account of internal divisions as other kingdoms 
perish. We see with our eyes that she shows no signs 
of decay. The past of other kingdoms does not tell us 
what to expect now with regard to reunion. For 
nothing in the past has occurred similar to what we 
see in the Church. But it seems clear that the Church 
has gone through the regular course through which all 
empires go — republicanism, absolutism, rebellion. The 
next step is destruction. If the Church, as we believe, 
is never to see destruction, it seems that she ought to 
go back again to the beginning now and re-introduce 
the democratic element. The future will show whether 
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there is to be in the Church a further stage of develop- 
ment to which no other empire or kingdom has been 
able to go, a stage that comes after absolutism and 
rebellion, and yet is not destruction. But that is not 
probable, for if there is to be one further stage, why 
not a second and a third, and so on for ever ? Nothing 
that is in any sense human goes on like that for ever 
developing. All things come back to the beginning. 
So it seems likely that both absolutism and rebellion 
will cease, and that liberty and unity will return. 

Another way of looking at the same thing is to say 
that in the Church, as in other governments, there is 
centralisation and decentralisation. These must have 
their influence for good or for evil on the Church as 
well as on other societies. In the beginning there was 
no centralisation in the Church. But there was a 
centre, and that was the See of Peter. The ordinary 
work of the Church went on, however, without any- 
thing being referred to the See of Peter. Bishops were 
appointed, missions to the pagans were undertaken, 
churches were founded without any intervention from 
Rome. It was only extraordinary and difficult ques- 
tions that were sent to Rome, and these were always 
sent to the successor of Peter. There is no instance 
of an authoritative decision having been given by any 
other bishop. For a long time bishops and priests 
had little or no intercourse with Rome. Before the 
first General Council there is, I believe, no instance 
of a bishop being appointed or confirmed by papal 
authority. Our breviary mentions that certain of the 
early popes ordained a certain number of bishops. But 
no one takes the breviary as an historical authority, 
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especiallj' when it gives merely a number, without 
names of persons or places. And it is most likely true 
that Rome was, from the very beginning, a centre to 
which many ecclesiastical matters of detail and of 
administration were referred from Italy. So that it 
would not be strange if many of the bishops in Italy 
were ordained by the bishop of Rome. But what I 
say is, that there is no trace in history of the appoint- 
ment of bishops generally being in the hands of the 
bishop of Rome. In fact, we have positive evidence to 
the contrary. The British bishops that were in England 
before the coming of St. Augustine were certainly not 
appointed from Rome, and their existence seems not 
to have been known to Pope Gregory, until he heard 
of them from St. Augustine. In most parts of the 
world that were distant from Rome that must have 
been the case. Yet no Church, near or distant, fell 
away from Rome in those days. The bond of union 
was slight, but it was sufficient. It was like the bond 
between England and her colonies. 

Little by little centralisation came in. Our enemies 
— if we must call them enemies — say that centralisation 
came in through the ambition of the popes. It is no 
part of the duty of a Catholic to deny this. In fact, 
we cannot maintain that no pope has been ambitious 
any more than we can maintain that every pope has 
been faithful and prudent. At the same time, it Is not 
historically true that the ambition of the popes has 
been the only or even the main cause of centralisation. 
There was a tendency towards it. This tendency is 
partly natural and partly supernatural. It is super- 
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the successor of Peter is the head. It is natural, 
inasmuch as disputes and quarrels are natural; for 
there has never been a supreme authority anywhere 
except in Rome to which these questions could be 
referred. And it is by the multiplication of these 
references that centralisation has principally been 
established. Every one who is dissatisfied has only ta 
appeal to Rome, and in every appeal there is a chance 
of gaining the day against local opponents. Everything 
is at a standstill until the answer comes from Rome. 
And every appeal increases the authority of Rome, 
whatever the merits of the case may be. For to refuse 
to obey Rome is felt by every one to be un-Catholic, 
We ourselves feel that, and all other Christians feel 
the same in all cases of appeal. That is how every- 
thing came to be decided in Rome, so that now na 
bishop can act independently in anything. No mission 
can be sent out without direct authority from Rome — 
I mean no mission to the pagans or heretics. Na 
diocese can be founded without authority from Rome. 
No synod can be held without permission, or enforced 
without having been approved in Rome. No religious 
order can be established or disestablished without 
authority from Rome. No ecclesiastical college, or 
university, or system of education can be founded by 
a bishop on his own authority or initiative. No bishop 
has the necessary faculties to rule his diocese except 
for five years at a time, and every five years he must 
apply for renewal. Originally, every bishop had all 
these faculties and power to do all these things. But 
these powers have been gradually taken away, in order 
that Rome might bestow them as a favour and for ^'ai; , 
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time. This, of course, is centralisation pushed as 
far as ever it can go. And disunion began when cen- 
tralisation began. It will probably last as long as 
centralisation lasts. 

In other governments centralisation is used sparingly 
or on emergencies. Decentralisation is found to be 
good especially in great states, in peaceful states, and 
in enlightened states. No state is so great or so 
peaceful as the Church, and no state ought to be so 
enlightened. In ancient Rome much of the sovereignty 
belonged to the people in peaceful times ; it was only 
in times of great danger that sovereign power was 
exercised by a dictator. 

It is important also to notice that there are two 
kinds of centralisation. One gives all power to one 
man, and he exercises it on his own responsibility. 
In the other, he delegates a great part of it to persons 
or bodies nominated by himself and acting in his name. 
In the world this is called bureaucracy. In the Church 
it has no name, but it exists. There are two kinds of 
delegation ; one is permanent, the other is temporary. 
Temporary delegation is unavoidable. But permanent 
delegation implies that a greater task has been under- 
taken by one man than one man can accomplish. That 
is why the Sacred Congregations have been established 
in Rome. They undertake business that the pope 
could not undertake. No one man's time would suffice 
for all the matters that have now to be settled in Rome. 
And the pope's responsibility is great in everything 
that he personally decides. But the responsibility of 
the congregations is not great. Hence they have 
. iiodertaken to decide questions that no pope would 
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have decided, as in the case of Galileo. The Sacred 
Congregations must, in order to justify their existence, 
attract as much business as possible to Rome. With- 
out this permanent delegation of papal authority 
<!entralisation would be impossible. And once this 
permanent delegation exists centralisation becomes 
daily more and more necessary, the strictness of 
government becomes greater, and the responsibility 
less. It is one thing to have a centre, and another to 
have centralisation. Without the centre there can be 
no unity, and without centralisation there would not be 
so much disunion. 

The Council of Trent in many places condemns 
permanent delegation of authority. For instance in the 
<!hapter on Residence, sess. vi. i, it was the custom for 
bishops, parish priests, and others to hold their dioceses 
or parishes nominally, as far as the spiritual work and 
care went. They drew the revenues, but left the 
spiritual care to a delegate, to whom they gave some 
small remuneration. The Council condemns non- 
residence under the severest penalties, and insists upon 
the necessity of bishops and priests doing personally 
the work of their dioceses and parishes. In the same 
way, it condemns the practice of delaying for a long 
time the consecration of those who were appointed to 
rule cathedral or other superior churches. Because in 
this case too, permanent delegation was involved. If 
the system of delegation is bad in a parish or in a 
diocese, where it involves no centralisation, can it be 
good in the whole Church, where it must involve cen- 
tralisation ? 

Irresponsible power is held to be bad everywhere. 



1 
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then how can it be good in the Church ? Of course 
the Roman congregations are responsible to the pope, 
but that is not the responsibility that I mean. Each 
congregation attends only to the work of its own 
department, and is responsible for the work of that 
department. But who is responsible for the remote 
effects of the work of a Sacred Congregation, when 
those remote effects are outside of its department ? 
Evidently that Congregation is not responsible ; neither 
is any other congregation, for no one is responsible 
except for what he does ; nor is the pope responsible, 
because it is impossible for him not to leave something 
to the Congregations if there are to be Congregations 
at all. So there is no responsibility. If, for instance, 
it is a remote effect of the work of a Congregation that 
civil governments are alienated from the Church, or 
that men of science are alienated, or that too much 
dogma is taught, I mean beyond what the Church 
teaches, or that burdens are imposed that ought not to 
be imposed, or that superstition increases, or that 
temporal prosperity decreases, or that disunion exists 
among Christians, on what Congregation can it be truly 
said that the responsibility lies ? All these effects, and 
many others, are too remote and indirect [to be charge- 
able on any one Congregation. They are chargeable 
on the system of centralisation. 

In decentralisation, no doubt there were defects, and 
centralisation was introduced to remedy them. The 
defects of decentralisation were that there was no 
uniformity in keeping feasts, or in wearing ecclesiastical 
dress, or in canonising saints, or in the ceremonies of 
the sacraments, or in the rubrics of the Mass, and other 
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r 
J. things of that kind. But now with centralisation there 

is no unity among Christians. We cannot have all 

things perfect. It seems that we must choose between 

uniformity and unity. 

The course of events in the English Reformation 

gives a good idea of the effects of centralisation. For 

there was much more centralisation then than now. In 

those days the pope appointed to nearly all benefices 

in England. The rule was that about half the .benefices 

were in the hands of the pope, and the other half in 

the hands of the bishops ; but it was not unusual for 

the pope to put pressure on with regard to the benefices 

that were by rule in the hands of the bishops. And 

Italian priests or clerics were sometimes sent over to 

take the best benefices, and to rob the English clergy. 

The English Church was thus ruled in Rome rather 

than in England. The consequence was that when the 

crisis of the Reformation came no one knew what to 

do. Every one had lost the power of the initiative. 

Scarcely ar priest or a bishop raised his voice against 

the Reformation. No organised opposition was formed. 

It is true that many died for the faith. That only shows 

that they knew how to suffer for the Church, but they 

did not know how to act to defend her. It seems 

certain that the English clergy were numerous enough 

and powerful enough to oppose the king, if only they 

had been organised and led. But no one knew how to 

organise or to lead. Everybody had been trained to 

obey, no one had been trained to think, or to act, or to 

I lea^ It is commonly held by modern historical writers 

! that the English people were attached to the faith. If 

that is so, and if the clergy were numerous and in- 

p 
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fluential, how is it that there was no prganised resist- 
ance? It must be that the initiative was wanting. 
For educated men, accustomed to the least independence 
in acting or thinking, are never without initiative in 
great emergencies. An army without officers must of 
course come to grief. But if an army comes to grief 
with officers it must be that the officers are badly 
trained and unaccustomed to lead. The Church, how- 
ever, should not resemble an army. A bishop once 
said : " My clergy is my regiment." That only means 
that without the bishop the clergy were absolutely 
incapable of doing anything. And that is not what a 
body of clergy should be. 

In most Catholic countries, and in fact among 
Catholics generally, there is still a remainder of the spirit 
of relying upon the Church for temporal things, which 
spirit is seen so plainly in the communism of the early 
Christians. They gave up all their possessions to the 
Church, and relied upon the Church for their daily 
bread. We now give up to the Church the care of 
many temporal concerns, as for instance elementary 
education and university education. Many among us 
hold that it is impious for any Catholic to have on 
politics or education or other public questions any 
other opinion than the one that is held by ecclesiastical 
authorities, as if the Church had the right to dictate on 
anything except spiritual things. The consequence is 
that those who hold political or other opinions in that 
way, viz., on the authority of ecclesiastical superiors, 
hold them as articles of faith ; and that of course is 
wrong. And people defend such opinions without 
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understanding them — that is to say, they defend them 
blindly and hold them blindly. Such opinions are 
worse than prejudices; they are worse than narrow- 
mindedness; nothing can eradicate them except the 
misfortunes that come from them, and misfortunes of 
course are sure to come from them. But what will 
eradicate from the minds of Catholics the habit of 
seeking spiritual guidance in temporal affairs ? 
Nothing, of course, except the refusal of the clergy to 
give such guidance. Lawyers will give no advice on 
matters of health, and doctors will give no advice on 
matters of law, then why should priests give advice oa 
money matters or on politics ? Yet they not only give 
advice, they give commands. They say, for instance, 
that it is a sin to vote this way or that way, or they 
refuse absolution to people who try to obtain a good 
-education for their children. Many other examples 
might be given of how the clergy have been unable to 
provide good things for the people, and yet have been 
unwilling to allow them to procure those good things 
for themselves. It is never good government to oppose 
the happiness or the progress of the people. People 
cannot long respect an authority that claims to be 
<livine, and yet gives them no liberty, prosperity, or 
contentment. Surely all authority, human and divine, 
is for the happiness of the people. And surely 
prosperity and enlightenment is both a blessing from 
God and a sign of good government. Wherever a 
nation is found to be superstitious and poor, one may 
be sure that it is badly governed either spiritually or 
temporally, or both. The Jews on some occasions 
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allowed themselves to be slaugtered with arms in their 
hands, rather than break the Sabbath day by defending^ 
themselves. And we now allow our children to go 
without a good education so that they may not miss 
learning a catechism that contains, as I have shown, 
much that God has not revealed and that the Church 
does not teach. 

The limits of all spiritual and ecclesiastical power 
are those that were placed by Christ. And He placed 
no limits but these : that power was to be exercised 
in humility and not in domination, that His servants 
placed over His household were to be faithful and 
prudent, that as St. Paul says they were to use their 
authority for edification, and not for destruction, and 
He gave only one test : " By their fruits you shall 
know them." How will centralisation and absolutism 
fit in with those limits, or stand that test ? Can 
absolutism exist without domination ? Or has central- 
isation brought about edification and unity ? 

In all this, my argument is the simple one that 
good government produces good results ; the good 
results that Christ prayed for are the spreading of 
His kingdom in edification and in unity ; since there 
has been centralisation in the Church dissensions 
have arisen, therefore centralisation is not a good 
system. 

Those who have rebelled against the Church push 
this argument further than it will go. Their conclusion 
is : therefore the Roman Church is not the true Church. 
You might just as well say that the early Church over 
which the apostles ruled in Jerusalem was not the true 
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Church, because it adopted the system of possessing 
all things in common, which system is of course 
impossible among us now. Communism is one system 
of government, centralisation is another, so is decentral- 
isation. They are all good for a time. None of them 
are good for ever. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CHURCH NOT AN EVOLUTION 

There is evolution or development in doctrine, not in faith or in 
charity. Every evolution has a period — for instance, languages^ 
arts, sciences. If the Church is an evolution it has taken six 
thousand years to develop itself, or, according to geology, a 
hundred thousand years. Nature places barriers between 
nations — viz., territory, language, &c. Then how does Nature 
also unite nations ? 

Christians of all denominations say that Christianity 
is divine. They say also that there ought not to be 
any great or permanent divisions amongst us. But 
since dissensions do exist, we have to* admit that 
Christianity is not unchangeable. There may, there- 
fore, be room in the Church for evolution, if any one 
wishes to apply the theory and the word evolution to 
the Church. There is such a thing as the development 
of doctrine. There is development in methods of 
government, in methods of life, in the use of means. 
All these may be called evolutions. Perhaps heresies 
and schisms may be called evolutions. All changes in 
the Church are human ; if changes for the better are to 
be called evolutions, why should not those for the 
worse be called evolutions also ? But there cannot be 
evolution in everything. Is there, for instance, 
evolution in faith? For faith is not the same as 
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doctrine. There can be evolution, there can even be 
fashions in doctrine, but not in faith. Charity admits 
of no evolution. And especially the Church itself is 
not the result of evolution. Men of modern science 
say that Christianity is an evolution, a development of 
the religious idea. That means that there is in men a 
natural tendency towards union. For Christianity 
unites and civilises men. But men of science must 
admit that this natural tendency towards union has 
taken a remarkably long time to develop itself. Let 
them show another case in which a natural tendency 
has taken thousands of years to develop itself. If 
they can do that, they will have some reason to say 
that evolution has something to do with Christianity. 
But if they cannot find any such instance, they must 
say, as we say, that Christianity is supernatural. 

They are witnesses against themselves. For evolu- 
tionists sympathise with geologists in everything that 
is new, especially if it tells against the supernatural. 
But it will not do to bring contradictory arguments 
against the supernatural, any more than against any- 
thing else. It will not do to say that religion is nothing 
but an evolution, as the evolutionists say ; and yet that 
the antiquity of man is as great as the geologists say. 

For every evolution is a movement. And every 
movement has a period. When that period is at 
an end, the evolution is at an end. There is no such 
thing in nature as a movement, or an evolution^ 
going on for ever. Nothing moves in a straight 
line for ever. All things move in circles, end where 
they began, and begin where they end. Astronomical 
movements are all circular, or if they are elliptical, still 
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they end where they begin, and begin where they end. 
These movements take a prodigious time, but it is 
a fixed time. In the same way, plants live a definite 
time, none of them live for ever. Among men, all 
moral and social movements can be traced from the 
beginning to the end, or at least we can see that thei^ 
was a beginning, and that there will be an end. 
Nations, kingdoms, and empires last a definite time ; 
they have a beginning, a time of growth, and then they 
decline. Arts, sciences, languages and religions have 
their rise, their time of splendour, and their extinction. 
They become extinct because they are national posses- 
sions, and their life depends upon the life of the 
nations. 

In a vague way, language sometimes outlives nation- 
alities ; it is one of the few things that can die without 
perishing ; it dies when no one speaks it, it does not 
perish until no one understands it. In dead languages 
arts and sciences live in a way, as if they were buried, 
or as if their animation was suspended. Geometry 
was a living science among the Greeks of old, it is a 
living science among us now; but was it not dead 
during all the time that Euclid was unknown to us ? 
Language lives on the lips of men, and arts aad 
sciences live in the thoughts of men. In books their 
life is only accidental. None of them are in reality 
imm9rtal, any more than the nations to which they 
belong. And the life of a nation has a fixed period. 

It may be right, then, for the evolutionists to say 
that within that period there is evolution in the nation 
in its language, in its arts, sciences and rehgion. But 
they must fix a period, for every movement has a 
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period. If they wish to say that Christianity is an 
evolution, they must say why it affects so many 
nations, whereas all other movements have been in one 
nation only. 

The ancient theory of the time since the creation of 
the world made Christ come in the fourth or the sixth 
thousandth year of the world. Can the evolutionists 
show any language, or art, or science, or religion, or 
any other evolution or movement that has taken four 
or six thousand years to develop itself? If they 
cannot, they have no right to classify this as a natural 
evolution. 

Then the geologists come in. They say that they 
prove that men have been upon this earth for at least 
a hundred thousand years. If both geologists and 
evolutionists are right, Christianity is a natural evolu- 
tion that requires a hundred thousand years for its 
development I Most people will think that no human 
or natural movement can last so many ages. We 
cannot conceive of any impulse lasting so long among 
men. If there was' such an impulse in the beginning 
of the human race, it was an impulse towards unity, 
fellowship, and charity ; for that is the end or result 
of the movement, and every movement or evolution is 
towards its end. How is it then that nature has 
placed so many barriers between nations, if her 
tendency is to unite them ? All the things that tend 
to make a nation great act as barriers to separate it 
from other nations. Territory is a barrier, language 
is a barrier, laws are barriers, so are customs, so has 
religion always been up to Christian times. Even the 
virtue of patriotism is a barrier, it consolidates a nation 
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by separating it from others. Philosophers have 
taught that love and piety should exist in families, 
in cities, in states, in nations, but they have never gone 
beyond the nation. A man here, or a man there, may 
have had the idea of the brotherhood of men. The 
word philanthropy may have been pronounced, but 
before Christ came there was no such thing as real 
philanthropy. Nations in pagan times showed no 
tendency to unite. In those days civilisation was 
transitory. If nature for a hundred thousand years 
worked with human civilisations and with nations as 
she works with plants, giving them only a transitory 
existence, how is it that she now unites the nations 
that she formerly divided, and preserves the civilisa- 
tions that she used formerly to destroy? Nature 
works uniformly. For ages and ages she has placed 
barriers to divide nation from nation ; those barriers 
exist to this day, and must always exist. The division 
of men is therefore the work of nature. And the 
movement of men towards unity is a supernatural 
movement. 

The history of empires shows how little nature can 
do to unite men. In pagan times there was never 
more than one great empire at a time. Or if there 
were two, and if they were known to each other, the 
object of one was to destroy the other. • One half of 
the world was utterly unknown to the other half, and 
in each hemisphere there were many nations that had 
never heard of each other. Those that were close 
together made war on each other. Who can say that in 
this long state of barbarism and war there was always 
a movement towards peace, civilisation, and unity ? 
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Now, all men are known to each other. Peaceful 
communication is established between the most distant 
nations. A dozen great empires are in existence. 
Their object is to preserve and not to destroy one 
another. Civilisation is become permanent. This 
stability is the fruit of Christianity. Nature never 
produced such stability in the past, therefore it is right 
to say that she has not produced it now, but that God 
has intervened in the affairs of men. The kingdom of 
God is established among men. It puts before men 
motives of love and unity that nature cannot supplyr 
These supernatural motives are the causes of our 
progress and of our civilisation. Men could not love 
one another because they were men. They can love 
one another because they are created by one God, 
redeemed by one Saviour, and because they hope for 
eternal life. How strange it is that natural motives 
should not be equal to make men live in peace I Yet 
history shows that that is the case. It is stranger 
still that those very supernatural motives that have 
brought so much peace into the world should have 
produced in the Church the odmm theohgicum, the 
bitterest of all hatreds ! Mystery surrounds us on all 
sides. There is something human and something 
divine in the world, but we cannot understand either. 
In the Church we find the same two elements, and 
they are just as incomprehensible to us there as irt the 
world. But it is easy for us to understand that mes- 
sengers of peace should agree among themselves ; and 
that if they quarrel, the quarrel is not in reality about 
their message. 



CHAPTER XII 

HOLY SCRIPTURE NOT A RULE OF FAITH 

Exaggerations among Catholics. Also among Protestants. 
Physical truths in Scripture are not revelation. Neither are 
moral truths. Nor history, nor legislation, nor legends, nor 
philosophy, nor repetitions or recapitulations. Claims made 
by the sacred writers. Action and reactions of the Churches 
upon one another. Vatican Council says that the sacred 
books have God for their author. In what sense ? Examina- 
tion of the Decree and Canon of the Council of Trent. Our 
Lord Himself often spoke according to popular opinions. The 
Bible cannot supply authority, or mission, orgovernment, or 
sacraments. 

I HAVE said much about the exaggerations of which 
Catholic theologians have been guilty. I have shown 
that they have exaggerated doctrine, or the science of 
faith, above faith, and faith itself above charity, and 
generally means above the ends they are intended to 
attain. I have shown that dissensions arose out of 
exaggeration. If there is any truth in that, it is evident 
that there must be exaggerations on the other side 
also, for all dissensions lead men into extremes. 
Protestants, therefore, are as guilty of exaggerations 
as the strictest Catholic theologians. But there is this 
to be said for them : that they have long ago abandoned 
the worst of their exaggerations. In the beginning 
they taught salvation by faith alone. That was 
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exaggerating the importance of faith above good works. 
They soon became ashamed of this, for it is a theory 
that no man would hold who wanted to lead a good 
life. They also taught the forgiveness of sins by the 
imputation of the merits of Christ without contrition 
or repentance. They soon abandoned that for the 
same reason. Until quite recent times they held that 
the pope was antichrist, and Rome the scarlet woman^ 
and the sacrifice of the Mass a superstition. Now 
Protestant bishops call the pope " our venerable 
brother," and Rome a sister Church, and the sacrifice 
of the Mass is beginning to be held in honour. So that 
Protestants have long since abandoned those exaggera- 
tions that savoured of a wicked life, and they are now 
gradually abandoning those that savour of hatred of 
Catholics. 

There still remains the exaggeration of the importance 
and sufficiency of Holy Scripture as a rule of faith. 
They hold that there is no revelation except in Holy 
Scripture, that all Holy Scripture is revelation, and 
that the Bible is a sufficient guide. All these proposi- 
tions are false. For, as regards the first one, those 
who hold it are in the same position as the philosopher 
who said that there was no such thing as certainty^ 
and that you could not be certain of anything ! When 
he was asked whether he was certain that there was 
no certainty, he was obliged to say yes ; otherwise his 
theory fell to the ground, and in any case it fell to the 
ground by his saying that he was certain of it. In the 
same way, those who say that there is no revelation 
except in Scripture cannot find that proposition in 
Scripture ; so that by the mere fact that they hold 
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that there is no revelation except in Scripture, they 
also hold that there is something revealed that is 
not in Scripture. Besides this contradiction in the. 
statement of the theory, Scripture itself contradicts 
it also in the many places where tradition is men- 
tioned. 

As regards the second proposition — that everything in 
Scripture is revelation — that is no less an exaggeration 
than what certain Catholic writers say about obedience 
to one*s confessor : they say that a man is perfectly safe 
as long as he does blindly everything his confessor 
tells him to do. Obedience of course is a great virtue, 
but a man has not to obey like a child, and in most 
things men should be encouraged to rule themselves by 
their own conscience rather than by the advice of 
others. If a confessor has power to forgive sins, it 
does not follow that he can rule the lives of all his 
penitents wisely. It is equally impossible to believe 
that because there is revelation in Scripture, therefore 
there is nothing but revelation in it. There is much in 
Scripture that cannot possibly be revelation. For 
nothing can be revealed to man except what we do not 
know, and Scripture contains numberless things that 
we do know otherwise. Thus Genesis tells us that God 
made the sun to shine by day, and the moon and stars 
to shine by night. We know that without any one 
telling us, therefore it is not revelation. Similar things 
are, ** He made them male and female," " The earth 
shall bring forth thorns and thistles," " Thou shalt earn 
thy bread in the sweat of thy brow " ; these may stand 
as examples of ph3'sical truths that are contained in 
Scripture, but not made known to us by Scripture, 
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for we know them naturally ; they are, therefore, not 
revelation. 

Many moral truths contained in Scripture belong in 
no sense to revelation. For instance : '* A wise son is 
the joy of his father, and a foolish son is the sorrow of 
his mother," " Leave childishness and live, and walk in 
the ways of prudence," ** Rebuke not a scomer lest he 
hate thee ; rebuke a wise man and he will love thee," 
^* Hatred stirreth up strife, and charity covereth all 
sins," "A deceitful balance is an abomination before 
the Lord, and a just weight is His will," " A diligent 
woman is a crown to her husband," *' Sweet is sleep 
to a labouring man whether he eat much or little, but 
the fulness of the rich will not suffer him to sleep." 
Numberless passages such as these might be quoted. 
There are in fact whole books in Scripture that consist 
mainly of natural moral precepts. Even in the greatest 
moral precepts of the whole Jewish law there is no 
revelation : the ten commandments are all natural : 
'* Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
commit adultery." All these are known to men naturally, 
therefore they are not revelation. 

History is as much history in Scripture as morality 
is morality, and both are natural, not supernatural. It 
did not require a supernatural revelation for the Jews 
to know that David was their king, or that Solomon 
built a temple, or that Roboam spoke foolishly to 
Israel, or that Israel separated from Juda, or that the 
Philistines were enemies of the Jews, and so on 
through all their history. When we read these things 
in Scripture we read history, not revelation. It is not 
possible that these things that the Jews knew as well 
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as we know events in our own history could be super- 
naturally revealed to them. And if these things were 
not revelation for them they are not revelation for us. 
Besides, if we say that the Jews knew their own 
history by revelation, we must say that they did not 
know it by experience, and that, of course, is im- 
possible. 

Legislation is to some extent similar to history^ 
inasmuch as both are natural, not supernatural- It 
is true that the Jews were governed for a time by God. 
Yet the divine government was never a constant 
government. God spoke from time to time only, or 
He gave answers when He was consulted as it was 
called, and sometimes He gave no answer when He 
was consulted. Often those in authority acted without 
direction from God and without applying for direction. 
It is clear, then, that when the system of government was 
theocratic it was nevertheless, to a great extent, human. 
And when the monarchical system was introduced the 
intervention of God ceased almost altogether. A people 
governed by God, in the same sense in which we speak 
of a people being governed by a king, would have been 
the most enlightened, prosperous, and happy of all 
peoples. For good government produces enlightenment 
and happiness, and no government can be so good as 
God's. Yet the Jews were never prosperous or enlight- 
ened. Their government must, therefore, have been 
much more human than divine. Consequently, there 
must be much that is human in their legislation. Our 
Lord shows that this is so in the Sermon on the Mount 
whenever he says : " You have heard that it was said 
unto the ancients . . . but I say unto you," &c. 
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For what He said was divine; therefore, what had 
been said unto the ancients was human, and was not 
revelation. Our Lord shows the same thing also in 
speaking of divorce : '* On account of the hardness of 
your hearts Moses allowed you to give a bill of divorce,, 
but in the beginning it was not so." Christ's law for- 
bidding divorce is a divine law, so the law in the 
beginning was divine; therefore, the law of Moses 
which permitted divorce was a human law. Besides, if 
the whole of the Jewish legislation is revelation, then 
the Jewish people is the only one that could make no 
laws for itself. 

Legends occur in Scripture as well as history. By 
legends I do not mean narratives that are not true. 
Most legends contain some truth, even in profane 
history. But I mean by legends in Scripture narratives 
that are not complete enough, or definite enough, or 
connected enough with historical events to deserve to- 
be called history. Thus, the Deluge is an historical 
event. It is not known to us by revelation. Experi- 
ence made it known to men. Most nations have known 
of it. Some have records of it. If they knew of it 
historically, the Jews knew of it in the same way, and 
not supernaturally. Connected with the Deluge is the 
legend of the giants. No one can say that the account 
given in the Bible of the giants is completCj or definite,, 
or connected in detail with the Deluge. But history is 
always complete and connected and definite. The 
account of the giants is therefore legendary, and not 
historical. Now, if the history of the Jews cannot be 
revelation, how can their legends be revelation ? When 
the giants were upon the earth men could see them 
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with their eyes, and when you see a thing with your 
eyes you know it naturally, and not by revelation. 

There is also philosophy in Holy Scripture if scep- 
ticism deserves to be called philosophy. "Vanity of 
vanities and all is vanity.'' The man who wrote that 
wTote down the result of experience, not what God 
had supernaturally revealed to him. In our own days 
men who begin to grow old say also that all is vanity. 
They learn that from experience. Could not the Jews 
'earn it that way too? And when Ecclesiastes said 
that "rivers go down to the sea," did he not say so 
from natural knowledge ? In the same way, when he 
said that rivers returned to the place from which they 
came in order to flow again, he said that from philosophy 
and not from revelation. 

. Repetitions and recapitulations cannot be revelation. 
We cannot believe that Almighty God revealed a long 
series of historical events to one man or set of men, 
and then revealed the same again with many variations 
to another man or set of men; or that He made a 
complete historical revelation to one man, and then 
revealed supernaturally a summary to another man. 
Paralipomenon repeats the genealogies given in Genesis. 
It goes over the history of Saul, David, Solomon, and 
the other kings down to the Captivity. In Ecclesiasticus 
there is a recapitulation in a few chapters of the whole 
history of the Jewish people. Chapter xliv. is entitled, 
"The Praise of Henoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob." Then follows the praise of Moses, Aaron, 
and Phinees. Then the praise of Josuah, Caleb, and 
Samuel. Then the praise of Nathan, David, and 
Solomon. Then the praise of Elias, Eliseus, Ezechias, 
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and Isaias. Then the praise of King Josias, in which 
occurs the remarkable sentence : " They all (the kings) 
committed sin except David and Ezechias and Josias." 
How strange that of all the kings of Israel and Juda 
only three should have been faithful to their God and to 
the destiny of their people I Nothing similar to this can 
be found in any other nation. However, if all this is reve- 
lation, then the Jews are the only people who could not 
naturally make a recapitulation of their own history or 
form an estimate of the characters of their great men. 

The claims or statements made by the sacred authors 
ought to have some weight with us when we form our 
estimate of the natural or supernatural character of 
their writings. When they say "Thus saith the 
Lord " they claim to speak the words of God. And 
when they begin with the words : " The vision of 
Isaias . . . which he saw concerning," &c., or "The 
word of the Lord that came to Joel the son of Phatuel," 
they claim to make known what God showed them in 
vision. But, on the other hand, many books claim only 
to be the fruit of experience, or study, or inquiry. 
Thus Ecclesiastes begins with these words: "The 
words of Ecclesiastes the son of David King of Jeru- 
salem." That is not a claim to inspiration ; and the 
nature of the book shows it to be the result of experi- 
ence. Ecclesiasticus, in the last verse of chap. 1., 
says: "Jesus the son of Sirach of Jerusalem, wrote 
in this book the doctrine of wisdom and of discipline, 
and he renewed wisdom out of his own heart." That 
is saying in so many words that his book is the fruit 
of his own wisdom, and not a revelation from God. 
The prologue to this book says distinctly that it was 
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written after a diligent study of the law and the 
prophets and other books. St. Luke in the beginning 
of his Gospel says that many gospels had been written 
according to the tradition of those who from the begin- 
ning had themselves seen and been ministers of the 
word, and he goes on to say that his own gospel is 
written after diligent study. How then can we say 
that every word was inspired, or that every word was 
dictated by the Holy Ghost ? Yet that is what Pro- 
testants say who maintain that there is nothing in the 
Bible except revelation. 

The two Churches, though separated in communion^ 
act and react upon each other in this and in many 
other matters. Thus Catholics in England know much 
more of the Bible than Catholics of other countries. 
The reason is that there is so much controversy here, 
and that the Bible is the only authority by which 
Protestants can be convinced; English Catholics are 
forced to study the Bible if they want to hold their 
own in controversy. In other countries, too. Catholics 
study the Bible more than they used to do, in order 
to meet modern attacks on the Bible or the Church. 
So that infidels, as well as heretics, stimulate Catholics 
to study. Heresies have occasioned the rise of many 
religious orders in the Church, and the studies of 
heretics or infidels improve the knowledge of Catholics. 
No one can say that infidels have not made many and 
great additions to our stores of biblical science. We 
are sorry to see them go, in many cases, too far, but 
in going to extremes they have found out things that 
we in our caution would not have dared to investigate. 
In making a bad use of freedom they have taught us 
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what freedom really is ; just as the excesses of the 
French Revolution put an end to many abuses. In 
the decrees of the Vatican Council there is a remark- 
able instance of the reaction of Protestant opinion on 
the Church, For that Council teaches that the books 
of the Bible " have God for their author." That is a 
good example of how the science of the faith creeps 
cautiously forward. It advances by figures of speech 
which mean something indefinite, nothing definite. 
Time shows what is definite or indefinite. Then 
another step forward can cautiously be taken. In this 
case, however, no further advance will be made beyond 
what the Vatican Council has taught. Because in the 
twenty-seven years that have elapsed since then, 
biblical students in the Church and out of the Church 
have come to see in what definite sense it is possible to 
say that God is the author of the Bible. He is not the 
author in the sense that He wrote the books with His 
own hand, as He wrote the ten Commandments on the 
tables of stone for Moses. No one believes that God 
actually wrote the Bible, yet that is the only sense in 
which He could, strictly speaking, be called its author. 
Therefore when the Vatican Council said " they have 
God for their author " it spoke metaphorically. What 
an important and interesting study could be made of 
the Decrees of Councils, showing what decrees have a 
plain, straightforward meaning, and what decrees have 
only a metaphorical meaning 1 The former would be 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church, the others would 
be tentative advances towards further dogmatic teach- 
ing. For neither a man nor a council can be said to 
teach definitely when the teaching is by means of 
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figures of speech. Secondly, God is not the author of 
the Bible in the sense that He dictated every word of 
it. The theory of verbal inspiration is now quite 
discredited. Thirdly, as God is not the author of the 
very words, is He the author of the very thoughts that 
are contained in the Bible ? Evidently He is not the 
author of all the thoughts. He is not the author of 
the history, geography, astronomy, arithmetic, legends^ 
laws, scepticism or philosophy that are contained in the 
Bible, for man is as able to think out all such human 
things as he is able to write them down. It remains, 
therefore, that God is the author of those thoughts in 
the Bible that man is not able to think out for himself. 
Those are the supernatural thoughts. Man is the 
author of all that is natural in the Bible, God is the 
author of all that is supernatural. The supernatural is 
revelation, therefore God is the author of all that is 
revelation in the Bible, and of nothing else, or of little 
else. I say of little else, because some natural truths, 
such as the immortality of the soul, are better known 
to us by revelation than by natural knowledge. Dis- 
tinctions made in words must always be broad 
distinctions, for words are not accurate enough to 
express realities. And even the realities themselves 
are not distinct from each other with mathematical 
distinctness. Revelation and natural knowledge are 
as distinct from each other as the supernatural is from 
the natural. Yet for all that they overlap. And 
revelation contains some things that man could know 
but did not know, or did not know well, as well as 
the purely supernatural things that man could not know 
at all. 
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If the above is a true interpretation of how the 
Vatican Council held that God was the author of the 
books of the Bible, we find that it teaches no more and 
no less than the Council of Trent taught concerning 
Holy Scripture — viz,, that the word of God " is con- 
tained in written books and in unwritten traditions/' 
(sess. 4). That is a very different thing from saying 
that every word of the Bible is the word of God. And 
it is worthy of notice that in the decree of the Council 
of Trent there is no metaphor or metaphorical expres- 
sion, so that there can be little doubt as to its meaning. 
Dean Farrar in his book on ^^ The Bible, its Meaning 
and Supremacy," lays stress on the word of God being 
contained in the Bible, and on the whole Bible not being 
revelation. If he had been a Catholic, or if he had 
been writing for Catholics, he would no doubt have 
quoted this decree of the Council of Trent, for it 
certainly supports his theory very plainly. At the end 
of the decree there is a canon, which lays an anathema 
on all those who do not receive all the books of 
Scripture as sacred and canonical. That canon is often 
taken to mean that every word of the Scripture is the 
word of God. But it is well known that the strictest 
possible interpretation is always to be put on every 
canon and on every anathema. But those who say that 
this canon means that every word of Scripture is tlie 
word of God, put the widest possible interpretation 
upon it. For the canon cannot possibly mean more 
than that. A strict interpretation should find out what 
is the least that a canon can mean or must mean. A 
book can be sacred and canonical in many ways, with- 
out every word it contains being the word of God. A 
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book is sacred if it treats of sacred things, if it is an 
old book, if it is written by a prophet, if it has always 
been held to be sacred, if it has been read in churches, 
if it has always been appealed to as an authority, and 
most of all if it is the first book in which one or more 
supernatural truths are recorded or revealed. A book 
is canonical if it is in the canon of Scripture — that is, if 
it is recognised commonly and authoritatively as a part 
of Scripture. Many books were acknowledged as sacred 
before they were recognised as canonical. And that is 
of course the case even now. Everybody recognises 
that ''The Imitation of Christ," by Thomas k Kempis, 
is a sacred book. But everybody knows that it will 
never be canonical. Because the canon of Scripture 
has long been closed, and can never be added to. But, 
before the canon was closed, many books were held for 
-certain to be sacred, such as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, about which no one could say for certain 
whether they deserved to be in the canon or not. 
Some churches put them in the canon, some did not. 
No one can say for certain how the Epistle to the 
Hebrews came to be universally recognised as belong- 
ing to the canon, but every biblical student knows that 
in the beginning many churches rejected it. There is 
historical evidence that in the beginning it was not 
universally accepted, but there is no historical evidence 
of how it came to be universally accepted. The same 
is true of many other books, or parts of books, both in 
the Old and New Testaments. Catholics have always 
been satisfied to keep to the canon of Scripture as they 
found it had been fixed in ancient times, without 
knowing precisely why, and when, and how, and by 
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■whom it was fixed as we find it. We have never 

inquired whether it was by critical knowledge, or by 

skilled examination of evidence as to authenticity, or 

by the authority of a council, or of a pope, or by the 

authority of copyists or of editors, or by the slow 

growth of custom, that all the books came to be included 

in the canon that now are in it. We are satisfied that 

those who fixed the canon knew that the authenticity 

of certain books had been disputed, and we presume 

that they had sufficient reasons for including those 

that they included, and for excluding those that they 

excluded. But Protestants at the time of the Council 

of Trent revived all those old disputes which, of 

course, can never be settled now, and refused to 

recognise as canonical the books that had ever been 

rejected. They wished to make as many differences as 

possible between themselves and Catholics, and they 

wished to make out thai antiquity was on their side. 

It was for these reasons that they numbered the 

Psalms as the Hebrews number them ; they added 

something to the L.ord's Prayer ; they altered the 

numbers of the commandments. The Council of Trent 

had in view the questioning by Protestants of the 

authenticity of certain parts of Scripture, And the 

canon which lays an anathema on those who refuse to 

accept as sacred and canonical the books that we 

recognised as being parts of Scripture is simply a 

refusal to reopen a question that was settled ages ago. 

It is well to notice also that this canon does not 
define that the books are sacred and canonical, but that 
they must be taken for sacred and canonical ; just as in 
the following decree, "Concerning the edition of the 
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Sacred Books," the Council does not declare what 
edition is authentic, but only what edition must be 
taken as authentic pro authentica habeatur. There were 
many editions and many disputes. The Council put 
aside all disputes, and chose out one edition — ^viz., the 
Old Latin Vulgate. Both decisions are practical and 
disciplinary decisions. They are not dogmatic defini- 
tions. For there is evidently no revelation as to the 
authenticity of all the books that are in the Canon of 
Scripture, or of the lack of authenticity of the books 
that have been excluded, or of the authenticity of the 
Old Latin Vulgate. 

When we think of the reverence in which the Bible 
has been held for so many ages, first by the Jews, then 
by the Christians, when we think of how this reverence 
has been exaggerated by Protestants, and of how 
Protestant opinion has reacted upon Catholic opinion, 
not only among the people, but among the learned and 
among those who are placed in authority, we must say 
that it is nothing short of providential that theChurch has 
never dogmatically committed herself to a theory which 
is now evidently untenable, though it has been held so 
long by so many. Critics have found many mistakes in 
the Bible, and one mistake is enough to upset the 
theory that every word is the word of God. Logicians 
have shown how impossible it is that natural truths 
commonly known to men, such as " good wine rejoiceth 
the heart of man," should form part of a supernatural 
revelation ; one such saying in the Bible is enough to 
prove that not every word is the word of God. But 
when we remember that the contrary opinion prevailed 
for ages, was held by the most learned men, was 
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enforced by the authorities of the Church, and in recent 
times has been held as the first and supreme truth, as 
the foundation of all faith by a large body of Christians, 
it is nothing short of marvellous, humanly speaking, 
that the Catholic Church should never have gone 
dogmatically beyond declaring that the word of God 
is contained in the Scripture ! 

What does that definition mean? It means that 
there is a thread of supernatural revelation running 
through all that is natural in the Bible : through legend, 
through history, through genealogies, through calcula- 
tions, through philosophy, through moralisings, through 
songs of joys, through lamentations, through legislation, 
through customs, and through popular opinions. All 
these are natural. None of them can be supernatural. 
No man can deny that all these are in the Bible. 
Therefore it is certain that by far the greatest part of 
the Bible is not the word of God. At the same time, 
no man can deny that in the Bible there is contained 
the promise of a Saviour. No man can deny that all 
that belongs to this promise is supernatural. And all 
that is supernatural is the word of God. 

Then comes the question : What use is the Bible as 
a rule of faith? A rule must be clear and definite. 
But if faith is concerned only with the supernatural, 
and if the natural is mixed up with the supernatural in 
the Bible, it is clear that the Bible cannot be a rule of 
faith. This might be developed to any extent. It will 
be sufficient for me to refer to Christ's own method of 
teaching. If anywhere in the Bible we expect to find 
pure, unmixed, supernaiural truth, we expect to find it 
in the words of Christ. For He is God. When He 
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spoke it was God that spoke. But did He speak nothing 

but supernatural truth ? Did He never speak natural 

truth? The sound of His voice was always human, 

the meaning of His words was often human, and the 

truth of His meaning was often no more than human 

truth. For He did not always speak as God. He 

often spoke as a man. For as St. Paul says : " He 

was made in the likeness of men, and found in habit as 

a man." A man, even if he knows better, often speaks 

according to popular opinion. We do it daily when 

we speak of the rising or setting of the sun, though we 

know that the sun neither rises nor sets. That is how 

Our Lord spoke. Who is to distinguish when He spoke 

as God and when He spoke as man ? Besides, He spoke 

usually in order that men might not understand Him. 

He said Himself that He spoke in parables in order 

**that seeing they might not see and hearing might 

not understand." And though He spoke often without 

parables, yet the evangelist says, "without parables 

He spoke to them not," which shows that the great 

bulk of His teaching was in parables. It is therefore 

certain that Our Lord did not wish the people of His 

time to understand Him. Is it equally certain that we 

can understand Him thoroughly now ? If that is not 

certain, how are His words as recorded in the gospels 

a rule of faith ? Who can give, for instance, the exact 

sense of, ** When an unclean spirit goeth out of a man, 

he walketh in places without water, seeking rest and 

not finding it " ? Is that a divine revelation, or is it 

simply a human appeal to the imagination of His 

audience ? As an appeal it was successful, for it 

made a woman in the crowd cry out, " Blessed is the 
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womb that bore Thee and the breasts that gave Thee 
suck." In these words she gave voice, no doubt, to 
the feelings of the whole multitude. They were carried 
away with admiration of His eloquence and of His 
confidence, while His enemies were accusing Him of 
casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. 
This enthusiasm of the multitude was the best answer 
to His accusers. Their accusation had created doubt 
and suspicion. He answered it by creating admiration 
and enthusiasm. Therefore, the description of the 
wanderings and restlessness of an unclean spirit had 
a momentary value and importance. But has it a 
permanent value, and is this a real description of what 
unclean spirits "do? Is it, in fact, a supernatural 
revelation? Again, Our Lord said to Peter in the 
garden of Gethsemani : " Thinkest thou that I cannot 
ask my Father, and He will give me at once more than 
twelve legions of angels ? " Is that simply an answer 
to Peter, or is it a supernatural revelation to us that 
there are angels enough to form twelve legions, and 
that angels are formed into legions ready to do battle ? 
In both these cases it is certain that there was practical 
truth in the words of Christ, and that they served a 
momentary purpose. But whether there was any 
supernatural revelation in them will always remain a 
question. Just as, if He ever spoke of the sun rising 
or setting, there was popular or conversational truth in 
His words, though there was no astronomical truth in 
them. Who is, then, able to tell the exact limits of 
natural and supernatural, of momentary and of perma- 
nent truth in the words of Christ ? If this is difficult 
in His words, how is it possible in the words of the 
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sacred writers who were only men? For if Christ 
sometimes spoke in accordance with popular opinions, 
even with erroneous opinions, it is certain that all the 
other writers in the Bible must have done so. 

In all this, I am writing against those only who 
maintain that both the faith and the science of the 
faith can easily be found in the Bible by any one. I 
maintain that even the learned cannot find it there for 
certain. It is well known that the learned dispute 
constantly about the meaning and teaching of the Bible. 
The only rule to go by is the teaching of the Church, 
for that is a living and definite rule. At the same time, 
the unlearned who do not want the science of the faith 
can, if they have any education, if they are well disposed, 
and if they live in a Christian atmosphere, discover 
easily, both in the words of Christ and in other parts 
of the Bible, the great and main truth — ^viz., that a good 
life is necessary for salvation. There is, therefore, a 
grain of truth in the Protestant theory that the Bible is 
sufficient for salvation. 

But it is only a grain. For the question arises at 
once. Did Christ come and were the gospels written to 
save men individually and one by one, or in a body ? 
Evidently He came to save men in a body, otherwise 
why does He call Himself the Good Shepherd ? why 
does He speak of the harvest ? why does He compare 
the Church to a net? why did He found a Church? 
and why does He call the Church a kingdom ? All 
these things imply that He came to save men collec- 
tively; they imply co-operation, communion, mutual 
help, and, above all, government, for there can be no 
body of men without some kind of government. This 
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is where the Bible fails. It cannot supply government, 
it cannot give authority, it cannot send any one, or 
appoint any one, or give any one a work to do or a 
mission to fulfil. Those who follow the Bible, and the 
Bible only, aim at individual salvation; they adopt 
isolation, they do away with co-operation, they destroy 
the communion of saints, they do not belong to the 
kingdom of Christ. For the Bible separates men. The 
authority of the Church unites them. 

The authority of the Church is one means of salvation. 
Evidently it is not a means for any one individual 
taken separately. But there are other means of salva- 
tion for individuals taken one by one — viz., baptism, 
confession, and the other sacraments. Here the Bible 
fails again, for it can no more supply sacraments than 
government. 

Therefore the Bible as a rule of faith is not sufficient. 
For if all men adopted that rule, there would be an end 
at once to the Kingdom of Christ. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CONCLUSION 

*• Compel them to come in." A well governed kingdom attracts 
new subjects. A victorious army attracts fresh soldiers. The 
Church should be so well governed as to attract men and 
compel them to come in. Passage from De Maistre, quoted by 
Cardinal Manning, his commentary on it. 

On the title-page I have quoted the text: "Compel 
them to come in, that my house may be full." I hope 
I have made it clear in the course of the book that I do 
not advocate forcible compulsion, but the gentle com- 
pulsion which things that are evidently good exert upon 
men. A great kingdom wisely governed always attracts 
strangers, and a victorious army has few deserters and 
many recruits. In the same way, the Church of 
Christ, wisely governed, should be so evidently great, 
and so evidently true, that men would be compelled to 
believe in it. This would certainly be the case if all 
Christians belonged to one and the same Church. If 
we were all united, if we all spoke with one voice the 
message of the Gospel, a message of good news to men, 
can there be a doubt that the sounds of our words would 
reach to the ends of the earth ? The message of the 
Gospel is not only a message of redemption and forgive- 
ness of sins, it is a message of peace and goodwill, of 
prosperity, civilisation, and progress. Swords are to 
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be turned into ploughshares, and the lion is to lie down 
with the lamb. This is a message that all men can 
understand, it is a message that all men would gladly 
listen to. But instead of giving prominence to peace 
and to charity, we have given prominence to abstract 
things and theological subtleties that no man can under- 
stand, and that no man is willing to listen to. We 
have aimed at unity where no unity is possible, and we 
have lost it where we might have secured it. We have 
given ourselves up to analysis of the faith, and forgotten 
charity. We have aimed at defining everything, and 
at making everything clear and precise. In this we 
have attempted an impossible task, for you can go on 
analysing for ever, and you can go on for ever writing 
down the results of your analysis, but you cannot get 
the bulk of mankind to follow you thus for eVer. 
Whereas they will follow you for ever if you preach to 
them charity, peace, prosperity and eternal hope. 

I will quote here a passage from De Maistre that 
Cardinal Manning quotes (PurcelFs "Life of Manning," 
vol. i. p. 607) : ** I. That the roots of political constitu- 
tions exist before all written laws. 2. That a con- 
stitutional law is not and cannot be anything else than 
the development or the sanction of a real and pre- 
existing right. 3. That what is most essential, and 
most intrinsically constitutional, and most truly funda- 
mental is never written, and never can be written 
without danger to the state. 4. That the weakness and 
the fragility of a constitution are precisely in direct 
ratio to the multiplicity of written constitutional articles." 
And De Maistre quotes from Tacitus: "Pessimae 
republicae plurimae leges." On this quotation Cardinal 
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Manning makes the following curious commentary : " It 
seems to me to show the fallacy of Protestant con- 
troversial writers who make lists of Roman errors : 

Supremacy, a.d. 600 ; 
Transubstantiation, 1070 ; 
Confession, 1070. 

This is the reverse of fact and truth. The points were 
not then first created but written J^ 

Surely the very thing that De Maistre's words tell 
against is the writing and defining, instead of leaving 
articles of faith unwritten aud undefined. We must 
believe that the prayer and promise of Christ will come 
true in His own good time : " There will be one fold 
and one shepherd." May we not say that He has 
shown how this unity is to be brought about? ** They 
will hear my voice.'* The voice of Christ was not 
scientific, and accurate, and definite, and theological. 
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